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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
OLSc- - 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue ReIGN or JvueéHAINE THE GreAT.—His CONQUESTS.—PARTITION OF 
IRELAND INTO. TWENTY-FIVE Miuirary Districts FoR HIS SONs.—HIs DEATH 
AND CHARACTER. 


Jucuatne-More, or Hugony the Great, of the House of Heremon, having 
triumphed over his predecessor as related in the last chapter, was solemnly in- 
vested with regal authority, at Tara, A. M. 3587. He had a mind enlightened 
by genius, and elevated to the loftiest aspiration of military fame, by a daring 
and insatiable ambition. As soon as the rejoicings and festivities of his corona~ 
tion had subsided, he passed over into Albania with a military force, chastised 
the Picts, who then had manifested disaffection to his government, and levied 
large contributions from the entire colony. The fame of his power and exploits, 
spread over the continent of Europe, so that all the sovereigns, of this epoch, were 
desirous of his alliance and friendship. Ht shortly afterwards, with a splendid 
retinue of knights and minstrels, visited the court of Gaul, where he married the 
fair Cesaria, surnamed Crotach, or the lovely, the daughter of the monarch of 
that country. : 

When he rétyrned to his kingdom with his beautiful Queen, he summoned the 
national estates to a solemn convocation at Tara, to whom he announced his 
projects of conquest, and his plans of enriching the empire by the accession of 
foreign territory. The devoted senators hailed his propositions with acclamation, 
and immediately gave the devised measures: of the ambitious monarch their sanc- 
tion. Availing himself of their pliant subserviency, and the ready disposition 
they had manifested to approve of his designs, no matter how unconstitutional, 
he boldly exacted from them a most solemn oath, which they swore on the 
smoking oblation, on the sacred altar of the sun, by the throne of that great deity, 
‘by the moon, stars, and by Neptune—to bear true and undivided allegiance to 
him and his posterity, in exclusion of the other royal houses of Ireland,” 
Vou. I.—65. 
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When this illegal and unwarrantable procedure on the part of the king*® was 
duly confirmed by the acquiescence of the national assembly, Jughaine, previously 
@ppointing his wife Queen Regent of Ireland and Albany, embarked with a 
‘large fleet, and after a short passage, effected a landing in Sicily. 

The inhabitants of this island, not being able to resist such a warlike invader, 
submitted to whateverterms the conqueror thought proper to dictateto them. After 
leaving a colony in the island of Sicily, he thence sailed to Carthage, in order to 
assist the Carthaginians, his allies, in their wars with the Romans.+ Our annal- 
isis speek in glowing terms of eloquent enthusiasm, of the heroic bravery of the 
Irish monarch and his soldiers in several battles with the Romans, and assert that 
the Carthaginian chiefs, as a reward for the valour and services displayed by 
Hugony in their cause, ceded to him the islands of Sardinia, Majorca, and Mi- 








* «'This was.a memorable revolution in the form of the executive government. The 
kings of Ireland derived no rights from genealogical succession, by primogeniture :— 
nor was it sufficient to be of the royal line, unless they made their way to the throne by 
what the world too frequently denominates great actions, without entering into the wor- 
thiness of the motives. ‘The ancient government of Ireland was a mixed monarchy, 
wherein the kings were elected out of a certain royal family.”— Dissertation on 
History of Ireiand. 

“The government of Ireland was at first divided after the manner of the ancient 
Gauls, into sever: ! petty states, with a head king elected over each of them. This was 
a kind of government which they derive’, probably, from the Patriarchs, and was ex- 
tremely consistent with the essence and genius of true hberty. But during the succes- 
sive reigns of many Milesian kings, the chief i abilities, and martial skill, of the royal 
family, was elected to govern, as absolute monarch, the whole nation, with the aid and 
concurrence of the provincial kings.”— Warner. 

“ There were two great requisites to entitle a prince to the throne of Ireland; the 
right of Milesian blood, and the right of popular election.”—Harris. 

“ No matter what virtues or qualities an ambitious leader might possess, the want of 
the royal Milesian blood would exclude him from the throne.””— Vind. of Irish History. 

“ There were two things to be considered—hereditary right, and popular election. 
By hereditary right, any male relation to the deceased monarch, was qualified to admi- 
nister the chief government of that principality, the founder of which any of his ances- 
tors had been: but by election, one man was invested with that dignity for the period of 
his life. Nor could those, in whom the power of choosing was centered, elect an alien, 
but he should be either the uncle, brother, son, or some other relation of the last reign- 
ing king. This law being strictly attended to, the sovereign power was conferred on 
the senior person, as he was thought to be more worthy to fill this elevated station.” 

' , : O’Flaherty’s Ogygia. 

t** We have already shown the connexions between the Irish and Carthaginians ; and 
there is a passage in Plutarch’s life of 'Timo]eon, who was nearly a contemporary with 
the Irish monarch, which is worthy of attention. 

“ He tells us, that at the siege of Syracuse, the Greek mercenaries in the Carthagi- 
nian army, in times of truce, frequently met and conversed with their countrymen under 
Timoleon. That one of the Corinthians addressed his coun'rymen in the opposite 
army thus :—‘Is it possible, O Grecians, that you should be so forward to reduce a 
city of this greatness, and endowed with so many great advantages, into q state of bar- 
barism, and lend your aid to plant Carthaginians so much nearer to ug, who are the 
worst and the bloodiest of men? whereas, you should rather wish that there were many 
more Sicilies to lie between them and Greece. Have you so little sense, as to suppose 
that they came hither with an army from the Pillars of Hercules, and the Atlantic sea, 
to hazard themselves for the establishment of Icetas ?’ 

* From the whole, I think we may reasonably conclude, that the Carthaginians pro- 
cured powerful assistance from Ireland; as well as from Spain and Gaul, at this period: 
nor do I think I should be censured of rashness, il I were to offer a conjecture, that the 
Sacred Cohort, mentioned by Diodorus, was a select body of Irish troops, whose fidelity 
and intrepidity could be always depended on. To strengthen this conjecture, as our 
Iegions in Gaul were called Finne-Gall, and in Albany Finne-Albin, (or the militia of 
Albin.) we may well suppose that the Fiune-Tornharaig, or African legions, so often 
met with in old MSS., means no other than the Irish Militia in that service.” —O’Hat- 
LORAN. 
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orca, and bestowed upon him the glorious appellation and title of “ Monarch of 
Ireland and Albany, and all the Western Isles of Europe.” We cannot, 
however, adduce any cotemporary evidence, to prove that Hugony pet formed the 
brilliant exploits, which some of our historians so confidently attribute to bim. 
We are not aware that any Roman writer, who has narrated the occurrences of 
the Punic wars, makes mention of an Irish legion among the auxiliaries of 
Carthage. 

But even if the imputed exploits of Jughaine had been all performed, and 
that, in honour of his victories, his statue stood in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and that his-martial deeds were emblazoned on the records of Carthage,—still 
the devouring conflagration kindled by the second Scipio, would have reduced 
the marble and the vellum to ashes. The Pyramids of Egypt are but the obliv- 
ious sepulchre of that unknown fame, which, it was vainly expected, they would 
have consecrated to immortality. It was always the policy of the Romans to 
destroy the monuments and registers of every country, which they had subjected 
to their arms, lest the momentos of past glory might inspire present insurrection. 
Hence we may fairly conclude that when they destroyed Carthage, at this junc- 
ture, they did not depart from their uniform practice of annihilation, by saving 
her archives, and writings from the fiery and devouring element. 

The discord kindled in Ireland by the rivalship and jealousy of the conquering 
monarch’s twenty-tive sons, obliged him to abandon foreign acquisitions, and 
return to his own kingdom, which he found convulsed by anarchy and dissension. 
But the presence of the King soon restored order and tranquility. Abuses were 
rectified by salutary remedies, grievances were redressed, the causes of discoutent 
removed; and thus concord and confidence resulted from the firm, but concilia- 
tory measures which the King had put in active operation. 

‘Phe better to secure the internal peace of the kingdom, and obedience to the 
established laws, this monarch, by the advice of a council of Druids and Brehons, 
parcelled out the nation into twenty-five Vice-royalties, over each of which he 
appointed one of his sons, to whom he delegated magisterial power, to be exer- 
cised at his discretion. By this measure of precaution, the King extended the 
sphere of monarchial influence, established a safeguard against the plots of dis- 
affection, and held in check the intrigues of the provincial kings. Each of the 
twenty-five Princes, on setting out for the the district allotted to him for govern- 
ment, was accompanied by a learned and sage Brehon, whom he constituted 
his prime-minister and supreme judge. But soon after these princes had been 
thus invested with authority, they began to play the parts of rapacious despots, in 
their respective districts. Their amercement and rapacity set every principle.of 
Justice and equity at defiance. They quartered their soldiers on the inhabitants, 
and not content with imposing this oppressive burden, they also exacted from 





* “ Oral jurisprudence prevailed in Ireland in the most remote ages. The distribu- 
tion of legal justice was for ages engrossed by the Druids and Brehons, who often made 
laws that were subversive of the rights and immunities of the Irish people, until, after 
ages of oppression, the great Ollamh-Fodhla, penetrating the tyranny which corrupted 
the stream of justice, gave the Irish a constitutional shield to defend their lives and pro- 
perties from the aggression of Druidical tribunals. But the most glorious reformations 
in the legislative code of Ireland, were effected by Royney Posgadhach, the son of Hus 

ony the Great, about 290 years before the Christian epoch.”—Bishop Nicnotson, 

“Before the introduction of written laws among the Irish, when any controversy was 
to be decided, the Brehon, or vice Druid, used to sit on an immense pile of stones, 
raised or. a high eminence, without canopy or covering, and without clerks, registers, or 
records, or indeed without any formality of a court of justice; and this afterwards came 
to be called the Brehon tribunal: and strange as it may appear, the decisions of these 
rural courts were observed with inviolable sacredness,”’— Warner. 

“ At this era, the revolutions in government were frequent, and the Druidical’ Bre- 
hons applauded every new change with seditious virulence; and, in their judicial ea- 
pacity, as Brehons, silenced or oppressed, but too often, the voice of justice. They 
sought every means of imposing on the public, and of rendering their knowledge as wark 
and cabalistic, as their decisions were violent and arbitrary.” —O’Connor. 
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them contributions of money and oxen. The galling inflictions of their grievous 
dominion became so insupportable, that the people were, at length, emboldened 
to represent the aggressions of the petty deepots to the monarch, who promptly 
attended to the appeal of his subjects, and had immediate recourse to the most effec- 
tual means of suppressing the evils that-pressed so heavily on their liberties and for- 
tunes. Such of his sons as were notorious for their despotism, he removed from 
their stations ; and such as he found only partially guilty of the imputed delin- 
quency, he reprimanded in severe terms of admonition, and then, on their making 
a solemn promise of amendment, suffered them to resume their lieutenancy. 
Having thus redressed the grievances and remedied the wrongs of which his 
people complained, the wise monarch proceeded to make a tour through his 
kingdom. Benificence and improvement marked the footsteps of his progress on 
this occasion.- He every where relieved the wants of indigence—opened a sphere 
for industry and employment, by ordering the erection of bridges, raths, and for- 
tifications at all places that afforded sites for them. : 

This laudable conduct of the sovereign, not only set the spirit and genius of 
the nation into action, but contributed to concentrate around his throne the hearts 
and affections of his subjects. "The good and glorious monarch continued for a 
series of years to witness, with delight, the growing greatness and happiness of a 
people, whom he loved as a parent, and by whom he was beloved with the filial 
feelings of children. 

But, notwithstanding the virtues that adorned his reign, and the hold which 
his amiable character possessed in popular opinion, ambition resolved to use that 
means which had placed the crown upon his head in depriving him of it—the sworn. 
The feuds and bloody discords that unhappily raged, with unnatural animosity, 
among the sons of Jughaine, and to which they had_all fallen victims except two, 
encouraged his own brother, Bapysucuann, to raise the standard of revolt. The 
event ended in the death of the monarch, in an engagement which ensued, in 
the fortieth year of his reign, and the seventieth of his age. 

But scarce had the conqueror received the druidical benediction, after his cor- 
onation, when the two sons of Jughaine, Laoghaire-Lore and Cobhthaigh-Caolm- 
berg; effected a counter-revolution, and deprived the uncle of life and throne, in 
the second day of his reign. 

The historic relations which have come down to us of the alleged conquests 
and chivalric gallantry $f Jughaine-More, are no doubt impregnated with the 
spirit of fiction, and embellished with the glowing colours of poetry; yet, while 
we would strip the warrior’s fame of the fabulous plumage, with which bardic 
enthusiasm has so lavishly decked it, we must still admire the patriotic King and 
just Legislator, and accord to him that eulogium, which the highest deserts of 
regal station, justice, philanthropy, and mercy, emphatically invoke from us as 
an impartial historian of Ireland, ; 


—— 
CHAPTER XY. 


THe accesston or Laocraire I}.—Is MURDERED BY HIS BROTHER, WHO ASCENDS 
THE THRONE.— THE MURDER OF HIS NEPHEW, AND HIS HORRID CONDUCT TOWARDS 
HIS GRAND-NEPHEW. 


The genius and bravery which Laoguarre so conspicuously evinced, in depo- 
sing and despatching the regicide, enlisted the good opinion and partiality of the 
nation in his favour, to such an extent of enthusiasm, that the general voice called 
him to the throne to the exclusion of his eldest brother. The Druids and 
Brehons finding it unavailing to stem ihe irresistible tide of popular prejudice, 
like the Roman Pontiff, in the case of Niro: von, had to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and freely give all the solemn pomp of religion to the inauguration of the 
prince of the people. His elevation implanted in the bosom of his brother, the 
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most rancorous feelings of envy and jealousy; but he endeavoured for the pre- 
sent to smother the latent fires of malice that wasted his personal and mental ener- 
gies. Onevery occasion, he endeavoured to sustain the character of an affectionate 
brother, in the hope that kind destiny might yet afford him an opportunity of 
appeasing the angry passions which, in his heart, turned the “ milk of human 
kindness” into the poison of revenge. ‘* But this concealed spirit,” says O’Hal- 
loran, “ sensibly affected his constitution, which increased on hearing of the 
pen ey grand-nephew ; and he became at length so emaciated, as to take to 
is ye 

The noble-minded King, on hearing of the indisposition of an only brother, 
whom he sincerely loved, was sensibly touched with affliction, and lost not a mo- 
ment in paying an affectionate visit of condolence, in which, to make it more 
respectful and imposing, he was accompanied by his guards and nobles, to his 
dear Cobhthaigh. When the monarch entered the chamber of his brother, and 
beheld the ravages which indisposition had made in his face and frame, the tears 
of fraternal anguish flowed involuntarily through his eyes, from the fountain of ~ 
a sincere heart. The artful Cobhthaigh, pretending to be moved by the generous 
concern of the King, said—* Brother, this tender affection wins my heart, and 
makes me regret that my approaching death will deprive me of an opportunity of 
testifying the attachment which animates me towards your Majesty ; but still, as 
this may be the last meeting we shall ever have in this world, I am sorry, dear 
brother, that courtiers should hear the affecting and mournful words of an eternal 
farewell, or witness the last sad embrace of brothers.” ; 

‘“* Dearest Cobhthaigh!” said the confiding monarch, “ believe me that my 
motive in bringing my royal train, sprang from my desire of imparting pomp and 
eclat to my visit to a brother who shares equally with my Queen and son, the 
warmest love of my heart; but console yourself with this assurance until to- 
morrow, when [ shall again come to see you, alone and unattended.” 

Accordingly, on the following day, the unsuspecting King repaired early to the 
chamber of his brother, and seating himself on his bed-side, he began with the 
most tender solicitude, to inquire how he had rested the preceding night; but re- 
ceiving no answer, he was in the aet of bending his body over his brother, to 
ascertain whether he slept, when the villainous Cobthaigh, suddenly rising, 
plunged a poignard into the breast of the monarch, who had only time, before he 
expired, to ejaculage—“ I am murdered !—but Bel shall punish you for the 
treacherous deed !”’ 

The cruel fratricide,.with his infamous accomplice, the Arch-Druid, having 
previously won over the interest of the army, found no difficulty in silencing the 
murmurs of the people. The assassin was crowned on the stone of destiny, at 
Tara, by the hands of his iniquitous minion, A. M. 3619. But the flagitious 
fratricide had still to wade deeper in kindred blood, before his guilty mind could 
reach the resting-place of imagined security. ; 

His nephew, Oilliol, and his infant son, Maon, (or Mahon) were, still living: 
and he thought that while they had existence, his throne tottered on a slippery 
foundation, and that he only held the sceptre by a supple and tremulous grasp. 
T'o remove this cause of terror and apprehension, he and his diabolical minister, 
the Druid, hired villians, who inveigled him to the top of the mountain of Magh 
Breag- Didhiod, (now the Dargle*) in the county of Wicklow, whence they pre- 
cipitated him in the yawning chasm below, where he was drowned. 





® Powerscourt, the princely residence of Viscount Powerscourt, is situated in the 
eounty of Wicklow, at the distance of twelve miles from Dublin, and presents to the 
admiration of the traveller a charming combination of picturesque and romantic scen- 
ery. Powerscourt, and all its manors, formed part of the immense possessions of the 
O’Moore, of Leix. The Virgin Queen made a grant of Powerscourt, and its dependen- 
cies, to Sir Richard Wingfield, the ancestor of the present noble proprietor, who was 
marshal of Ireland at the accession of James I. Powerscourt House is an elegant spe- 
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The infant Prince, Mahon, was now the only obstacle in the bloody road of 
attrocious ambition. His horrible treatment to this Prince was marked with 
such a refinement of cruelty, that we shall! detail it in the language of the vene- 
rable Keating.— 

“ When the sanguinary tyrant sent for the child, he forced him to eat part of 
the hearts of his father and grand-father; and to torture him the more, he caused 
him to swallow a liviug mouse, and by such inhuman methods, resolved to de- 
stroy him; but, by a strange providence, the child was so affrighted by 
these barbarities, that he seemed deranged; and by the convulsions and 
agonies he was in, perfectly lost the use of his speech—which, when the 
usurper perceived, he dismissed him with his life, for he thought he would 
never recover his senses, and therefore could not be able to assert his right to the 
crown, or give him disturbance in the government.” 

The ruthless usurper came to this conclusion by the advice of the wicked 
Arch-Druid, who exercised with impunity the most domineering ascendency over 
the weak but vicious mind of the tyrant. 

But the sequel of the next chapter will furnish another exemplification of the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of that watching providence, that never fails, 
sooner or later, to smite guilt with the bolts of retributive vengeance, and to light 
for justice a torch, by which she can discover the perpetrators of murder in the 
darkest recesses of concealment. 

The friends of young Mahon secretly conveyed him to the court of Scoriat, 
King of Munster, where he found a safe and friendly asylum—and where the 
sympathy aod kindness of that monarch bestowed their assiduous solicitude in 





eimen of Tonic architecture ; and, like the Bank of Ireland the Lying-in Hospital, and 
the Dublin Society House, stands as a lasting monument of the Palladian taste of Mr. 
Cassexu,.the famous architect. This edifice stands on the acclivity of a mountain, which 
eleyates its oak-plumed crest far above the embattled turrets of the castle. The pi.as- 
tered front, of chiselled stone, embellished with window-frame mouldings, sculptured 
architraves, and entablature decorations, at once pleases the eye, and fills the mind with 
admiration. The garniiure of groves, end the grassy glades that spread flower-embrci- 
dered carpets beneath the waving shade of vivid foliage, overhanging a Winding river, 
finely contrast architectural pomp with floral beauty. The Egyptian ban ueting-hall, 
in this house, is as spacious as it is unique and magnificent. Its superb furniture, its 
figured draperies of damasked crimson, its living pictures, its breathing statues, its Gre- 
cian carpets and Mosaic ceiling, as well as the reflective flood of agloured light that its 
mirror-constellated walls pour over its imposing fout ensembje, all tend to impart the ra- 
diant air and illusive enchantment of eastern splendour to the sceng, and make the de- 
lighted beholder imagine, tliat tie stood in the gorgeous pavilion which Cleopatra had fitted 
up for the reception of Caesar. At each end thereis a gallery supported by Corinthian co- 
lamns, and beautified by a gilt balustrade. The immen-e park intervening the house, 
and the water-fall, is as it were divided-by rows of stately oaks, into rural aisles and 
choirs. You enter it through a portal, formed by a mountain chasm, opened by some 
concussion of nature, and arched by the knitted branches of trees. On every side of the 
vale, through which a meandering river winds its devious course over a rocky channel, 
mountain cliffs, clothed in forest vesture, elevate their summits to the skies; and, as 
you advance, the scene that opens to your view is terminated by a huge amphitheatre of 
wood, from the impending eminence of which, at the height of many hundred feet, the 
limpid cascade of the Dargle rushes stupen:ously out, like a torrent of molten crystal, 
daakiog its impetuous waves over recks and precipices of emerald, and then tumbling 
down headlong into the abyss below. The traveller who ascends the towering ‘peak 
called the Lover’s- Leap, shall be repaid for his trouble by the pieturesque prospect he 
will enjoy. The expansive sheets of undulating wood outstretched before him. the rocky 
spires capped with x ye the distant limits of domains of Tinnahinch, Miltown, and 
Charleville defining the outlines, while the round-towers of Glendalogh, the castle of 
Rathdrum, and the gray cliffs of the Scalp, fill up the body of the landscape picture with 
the vivid tints of animation and form. 'To look down from the-elevation, on the turbu-. 
lent chasm at the foot of the rock, is truly fearful; so that the romantic maiden, who, 
in the madness of disappointed love, precipitated herself into its yawning depths, has 
as great a claim on immortality as Sappho, 
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contributing to his happiness and comfort, and in perfecting his mind in all these 
solid and graceful accomplishments of education, which alone give lustre and 
eminence to the character of a Prince. 





——— + 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMI-ENT PAINTERS.—No. 1 
Miecnari ANGELO. 


“ Surely,” observed a friend to us the other day, “ you are not going to claim 
Michael Angelo, for your countryman?” ‘Certainly not!” said we, “but as 
genius, like the sun, is the property of all climes which it cheers and vivifies, we 
wish, in consequence, to raise our humble statue of the immortal Painter of the 
Last JupemeEnr, to one of the biographical niches of the “ Irtsa Sureip.” 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the master-spirit of design—the matchless sculp- 
tor—the creative architect—whose mighty genius reared the dome of St. Peter’s 
to the skies, and diademed the Christian cross with the jewellery of heaven— 
was born in the cast!e of Chiusi, in the territory of Arezzi, in Tuscany, A. D. 
1474. 

His father was a gentleman of family and respectability —He,* immediately 
after his birth, was sent out to nurse, to a woman at the village of Settiniano, 
whose husband was a sculptor, a circumstance which gave origin to the noted 
saying, respecting the illustrious subject of this memoir, that “he sucked in 
sculpture with his miik.”” As soon as little Michael was able to walk alone, the 
workshop of his foster-father was his favourite resort, and the mallet and the 
chisel became his favourite and amusing playthings. Here he manifested the 
first indication of that mighty genius which afterwards astonished the world,— 
here the child carved baby-heads frour splinters, who was the destined gigantic 
sculptor to impress the colossal image of the gods upon rocks of marble! 

When he returned to bis father’s house, in his sixth year, he became so unhappy 
by thé deprivation of his wonted delightful amusement, that his parent and his tutor 
dreading the effects of melancholy on his mind, judged it prudent to permit him to 
spend an hour every day inthe sculptor’s shop. In the teuth year of his age,he made 
such a progress in the art of sculpture, that he cut out of marble several human 
and animal figures ; consequently, we may assert that his love of sculpture was 
instinctive. in order to indulge his enthusiastic propensity, his father procured 
some antique models for him—onejof which, the F'awn, he copied so successfully, 
that the celebrated Lorenzo de Medici, on seeing the felicitous effort of the young 
artist, prevailed on his father to let him devote his future life to sculpture. In 
consequence of this entreaty, he became the disciple of Dominico Ghirlandaio, 
who was principal of an academy of Painting and Sculpture, at Florence. Under 
the instruction of this artist, and the encouraging patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, 
he made so wondrous a proficiency in the sister arts of painting and sculpture, 
as not only excited the admiration of his master, but the envy ard hostility of his 
fellow-students, whose fame he had eclips@d, and above whose competition his 
geitius towered. ‘The jealousy and deadly resentment of one of them, Torcigi- 
auo, drove him into so ungovernable a rage of passion, that he inflicted a deep 
wound on Angelo’s nose, which left a disfiguring mark on it that he carried with 
him to his grave. 

While he was making gigantic strides in the career of iinproyement, the dis- 
turbances and dissensions of the house of Medicis, coinpelled him to remove to 
Bologna, where he did not sojourn long, but went to Venice, and there studied for 
sometime, and furnished the design of the bridge of the Rialto. Tranquility being 
restored in Florence, he came back to that city, then the emporium of the fine arts, 
where he continued his application to painting and sculpture, with unwearied dili- 
gence. It was at this period, in order to ascertain whether he could imitate the an- 
tique, so as to deceive the incredulous critics, that he made his celebrated image of 
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The infant Prince, Mahon, was now the only obstacle in the bloody road of 
attrocious ambition. His horrible treatment to this Prince was marked with 
such a refinement of cruelty, that we shall detail it in the language of the vene- 
rable Keating.— 

“* When the sanguinary tyrant sent for the child, he forced him to eat of 
the hearts of his father and grand-father; and to torture him the more, he caused 
him to swallow a liviug mouse, and by such inhuman methods, resolved to de- 
stroy him ; but, by a strange providence, the child was so affrighted by 
these barbarities, that he seemed deranged ; and by the convulsions and 
agonies he was in, perfectly lost the use of his speech—which, when the 
usurper perceived, he dismissed him with his life, for he thought he would 
never recover his senses, and therefore could not be able to assert his right to the 
crown, or give him disturbance in the government.” 

The ruthless usurper came to this conclusion by the advice of the wicked 
Arch-Druid, who exercised with impunity the most domineering ascendency over 
the weak but vicious mind of the tyrant. 

But the sequel of the next chapter will furnish another exemplification of the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of that watching providence, that never fails, 
sooner or later, to smite guilt with the belts of retributive vengeance, and to light 
for justice a torch, by which she can discover the perpetrators of murder in the 
darkest recesses of concealment. 

The friends of young Mahon secretly conveyed him to the court of Scoriat, 
King of Munster, where he found a safe and friendly asylum—and where the 
sympathy aod kindness of that monarch bestowed their assiduous solicitude in 





eimen of Tonic architecture ; and, like the Bank of Ircland the Lying-in Hospital, and 
the Dublin Society House, stands as a lasting monument of the Palladian taste of Mr. 
Cassexu,.the famous architect. This edifice stands on the acclivity of a mountain, which 
eleyates its oak-plumed crest far above the embattled turrets of the castle. ‘The pi.as- 
tered front, of cluselled stone, embellished with window-frame mouldings, sculptured 
architraves, and entablature decorations, at once pleases the eye, and fills the mind with 
admiration. The garniiure of groves, end the grassy glades that spread flower-embreci- 
dered carpets beneath the waving shade of vivid foliage, overhanging a winding river, 
finely contrast architectural pomp with floral beauty. The Egyptian ban ueting-hall, 
in this house, is as spacious as it is unique and magnificent. Its superb furniture, its 
figured draperies of damasked crimson, its living pictures, its breathing statues, iis Gre- 
cian carpets and Mosaic ceiling, as well as the reflective flood of asloured light that its 
mirror-constellated walls pour over its imposing fout ensemble, all tend to impart the ra- 
diant air and illusive enchantment of eastern splendour to the sceng, and make the de- 
lighted beholder imagine, tliat te stood in the gorgeous pavilion which Cleopatra had fitted 
up for the reception of Casar. At each end there is a gallery supported by Corinthian co- 
lumns, and beautified by a gilt balustrade. The immen:e park intervening the house, 
and the water-fall, is as it were divided-by rows of stately oaks, into rural aisles and 
choirs. You enter it through a portal, formed by a mountain chasm, opened by some 
concussion of nature, and arched by the knitted branches of trees. On every side of the 
vale, through which a meandering river winds its devious course over a rocky channel, 
mountain cliffs, clothed in forest vesture, elevate their summits to the skies; and, as 

ou advance, the scene that opeus to your view is terminated by a huge amphitheatre of 
wood, from the impending eminence of which, at the height of many hundred feet, the 
— cascade of the Dargle rushes stupenously out, like a torrent of molten crystal, 
dashing its impetuous waves over rocks and precipices of emerald, and then tumbli: 
down headlong into the abyss below. The traveller who ascends the towering ‘pea 
called the Lover’s- Leap, shall be repaid for his trouble by the pieturesque prospect he 
will enjoy. The expansive sheets of undulating wood outstretched before him. the rocky 
spires capped with a lige the distant limits of domains of Tinnahinch, Miltown, and 
Charleville defining the outlines, while the round-towers of Glendalogh, the castle of 
Rathdrum, and the gray cliffs of the Scalp, fill up the body of the landscape picture with 
the vivid tints of animation and form. 'To look down from the-elevation, on the turbu-. 
lent chasm at the foot of the rock, is truly fearful; so that the romantic maiden, who, 
in the madness of disappointed love, precipitated herself into its yawning depths, has 
as great a claim on immortality as Sappho, 
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contributing to his happiness and comfort, and in perfecting his mind in all these 
solid and graceful accomplishments of education, which alone give lustre and 
eminence to the character of a Prince. 


——_— > 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMI-ENT PAINTERS.—No. 1 


Mienaet ANGELO. 


“ Surely,” observed a friend to us the other day, “ you are not going to claim 
Michael Angelo, for your countryman?” ‘Certainly not!” said we, * but as 
genius, like the sun, is the property of all climes which it cheers and vivifies, we 
wish, in consequence, to raise our humble statue of the immortal Painter of the 
Last JupemeEnrt, to one of the biographical niches of the “ Irtsu Sureip.” 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the master-spirit of design—the matchless sculp- 
tor—the creative architect—whose mighty genius reared the dome of St. Peter’s 
to the skies, and diademed the Christian cross with the jewellery of heaven— 
was born in the castle of Chiusi, in the territory of Arezzi, in Tuscany, A. D. 
1474. 

His father was a gentleman of family and respectability —He,* immediately 
after his birth, was sent out to nurse, to a woman at the village of Settiniano, 
whose husband was a sculptor, a circumstance which gave origin to the noted 
saying, respecting the illustrious subject of this memoir, that “ he sucked in 
sculpture with his miik.”” As soon as little Michael was able to walk alone, the 
workshop of his fester-father was his favourite resort, and the mallet and the 
chisel became his favourite and amusing playthings. Here he manifested the 
first indication of that mighty genius which afterwards astonished the world,— 
here the child carved baby-heads frour splinters, who was the destined gigantic 
sculptor to impress the colossal image of the gods upon rocks of marble! 

When he returned to bis father’s house, in his sixth year, he became so unhappy 
by thé deprivation of his wonted delightful amusement, that his parent and his tutor 
dreading the effects of melancholy on his mind, judged it prudent to permit him to 
spend au hour every day inthe sculptor’s shop. In the tenth year of his age,he made 
such a progress in the art of sculpture, that he cut out of marble several human 
and animal figures ; consequently, we may assert that his love of sculpture was 
instinctive. in order to indulge his enthusiastic prepensity, his father procured 
some antique models for him—onefof which, the F'awn, he copied so successfully, 
that the celebrated Lorenzo de Medici, on seeing the felicitous effort of the young 
artist, prevailed on his father to let him devote his future life to sculpture. In 
consequence of this entreaty, he became the disciple of Dominico Ghirlandaio, 
who was principal of an academy of Painting and Sculpture, at Florence. Under 
the instruction of this artist, and the encouraging patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, 
he made so wondrous a proficiency in the sister arts of painting and sculpture, 
as not only excited the admiration of his master, but the envy ard hostility of his 
fellow-students, whose fame he had eclips@d, and above whose competition his 
genius towered. The jealousy and deadly resentment of one of them, Torcigi- 
ano, drove him into so ungovernable a rage of passion, that he inflicted a deep 
wound on Angelo‘s nose, which left a disfiguring mark on it that he carried with 
him to his grave. 

While he was making gigantic strides in the career of improvement, the dis- 
turbances and dissensions of the house of Medicis, coinpelled him to remove to 
Bologna, where he did not sojourn long, but went to Venice, and there studied for 
sometime, and furnished the design of the bridge of the Rialto. Tranquility being 
restored in Florence, he eame back to that city, then the emporium of the fine arts, 
where he continued his application to painting and sculpture, with unwearied dili- 
gence. It was at this period, in order to ascertain whether he could imitate the an- 
tique, 80 as to deceive the incredulous critics, that he made his celebrated image of 
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Cupid, which he carried with him to Rome, and after breaking off one of its arms, 
which he retained, buried the mutilated statue in a place which he knew would 
soon be excavated. As he expected, his Cupid was shortly afterwards disinterred, 
and brought by the workmen who found it, to Cardinal St. Gregory, a greatlover of 
the antique. No prize could have been more acceptable to his Eminence than 
this—as he thought it could be no other than a chef d’ euvre of Phidias or Prax- 
iteles, so that he cheerfully paid to the fortunate finders, a large sum for the little 
god. But the happy exulting artist, as soon as the first transports of the credulous 
ardinal had subsided, pruduced, as inuch to his Eminence’s confusion, as to the 
sculptor’s credit, the deficient arm, which caused the silly pretension of the Cardi- 
nal to judgment in the antique, to be a butt for laughter and ridicule during his 
subsequent life. : 

This artifice attracted great fame and notice to the talents of Angelo. Pope 
Julius II. employed him to lavish all his skill on the sculptural embellishment of 
his tomb. After completing this structure, he was reluctantly obliged to com- 
mence adorning the walls of the Sistine Chapel, and of the chambers of the Vat- 
ican, with fresco paintings, which, though his first efforts in that branch of the 
art, are its glory and miracle. It is said that Raphael, growing envious, instigated 
the Pope to assign this task to Angelo, as he dreaded his rising celebrity, and 
hoped that his failure in freseo painting, with which he was very little acquainted, 
would cast hiin into the shade of obscurity and neglect. But his envy only gave 
new plumage to the pinions of his rival’s fame, and served to light a splendid torch 
in the sublimity of his genius, whose discriminating blaze convinced the Roman 
critics, that in originality of conception and grandeur. of design, Angelo bore away 
the palm of perfection from his competitor, Raphael. Raphael, no doubt, excelled 
him in the play of light and shade—in elegant simplicity, grace of colouring, 
and truth of nature. Raphael, it is true, would descend, in trifling detail, to 
paint the wings of a butterfly ; but the soaring genius of Angelo could only repose 
on the pinions of an archangel, from which it would 


‘“‘ Glance from earth to heaven—from heaven to earth.” 


for his. daring sublimity, and magnificence of conception, were too gigantic to be 
borne by the still elements of tameness and minute littleness.—‘* He,” says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “‘ carried painting into the regions of poetry, and he emu- 
lated that art in its most adventurous flights; for the grandeur of character, air, ° 
and attitude, which he threw into all his figures, and which so well corresponds 
with the magnificence of his outline, is the original creation of a sublime poetic 
imagination.” 

tie genius formed, indeed, a ney epoch in the history of the art; for his mighty 
designs, grasping, as it were, in their eagle talons, tine, space, natural and super- 
natural agency, roused the emulation of Raphael from its inglorious slumber on 
the prototypes of Pierto Perugino. We are told that while Angelo was occupied 
in painting the Sistine Chapel, that Raphael, through the treachery of Bramante, 
an inferior artist who attended the great Painter, obtained admission, and on 
beholding the graphic delineations, he was at once seized with the spirit of 
wonder and emulation—for the next picture he produced, the Prophet Isaiah, 
was in the style and manner of Buonarotti. 

As an accomplished architect, the great church of St. Peter’s is the noblest 
monument of architectural genius that the modern world exhibits :—as a sculp- 
tor, the embellishments of the tomb of the Duke of Florence—his groups in the 
palace of Farnese,—and the basso-relievos of St. Peter’s, surpass the happiest 
efforts of the modern chisel :—as a painter, his most excellent performances are, 
“ The Crucifixion,” and that sublime and matchless effort of the graphic muse, 
“ The Last Judgment,” which adorns the chapel of Sixtus V. in the Vatican at 
Rome. To this wonderful picture, he devoted eight years; and as it is superior 
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for the magic of its drawing ntment of design—palpableness and breath 
of local tint, as well as fascinating tuiy-tery of reflex ;—-so it is for its striking exhi- 
bition of every muscle and limb of its figures, which are entirely naked. When 
this immortal painting was finished, Biagio of Cerenna, the Pope’s master of the 
ceremonies, and the friend of Raphael, filled with envy and malice at the bursts 
of surprise and admiration that resounded through the chapel, petulantly observed, 
that “‘ so immodest a picture was more suitable for the temple of Venus, than for 
an edifice consecrated to the worship of a virgin-born God.” But the indignant 
artist amply revenged himself for this impudent and spiteful sarcasm, by painting 
the portrait of the man of bows, bends, and obeisances, exceedingly like, repre- 
senting him as a demon in Hell, with ass’s ears, encircled with fire-breathing 
serpents. The exhibition of this grotesque picture drove the hapless Zoilus mad. 
‘The Pope frequently entreated Angelo to deliver the poor master from this state 
of torment; but he always alleged as an excuse to his Holiness, that the master 
might have been redeemed by repentance and punishment, if he had only been 
in Purgatory, but as he was doomed to the hell of the wicked, he could not 
entertain even the hope of redemptiov. A late elegant and intelligent traveller, 
who viewed, with adiu:ration and amazement, the sublime eomposition of the 
** Last Judgment,” staics, (hat its contemplation awakened feelings of awe and 
terror in his mind, and that, while he stood before it in mute reverence, his very 
blood was chilled—and for some moments so powerful was the Ulusion, that he 
felt as if all he saw was living reality; and that, to his imaginative ear, the 
sounds of the painted trumpet conveyed a note of appalling terror. 

This matchless paragon of genius loved to muse in solitude ;—and on being 
once asked why he did not mingle with the happy and the gay, he replied, that 
“* Painting was jealous, aud required the whole man to herself.” Perhaps he was 
the most original painter that ever impressed sublimity on canvass ; all his crea- 
tions were generated in the inexhaustible source of his own plastic mind, whieh 
enabled him to raise gods and men of his own formation, from the dust and breath- 
into them the animating fire of his inspiration. This great artist was honoured and 
respceted by all the princes of his time, and posterity will continue to reverenee his 
genius and every succeeding age shall add freshness to the bloom and beauty of the 
votive wreath, with which: fame has crowned his bust, in the temple of immor- 
tality, 

He discontinued painting in the seventy-fifth year of his age;+—and as he died 
at Rome, A. D. 1563, after completing his ninetieth year, he was splendidly 
interred in that city, at the sole expense of Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany ; but some 
time after he caused his remains to be conveyed secretly to Florence, and to be 
deposited there, with great eclat of funeral pomp, in a magnificent monument, 
enriched and adorned by three imposing marble statues, representing ParnTiNe, 
Scuuprure, and ArcHITECTURE, 
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EDMORIN AND ELLA—AN EASTERN TALE. 
Translated from the French, for the lrish Shield, 
By Juverna. 


While India was yet an immeasurable forest, and ber sparkling diamonds lay urdis- 
4urbed in the mine, concealed from Faropean avarice,—while her flowers blushed un- 
trodden by the invader, and her perfumes were inhaled by her innocent inhabitants, a 
tribe of aborigines took up their residence in a sequesteied valley, adjoining the sea, 
where a fragrant shade of orange and date trees ag: eeably admitted the odorous breath- 
ing of the summer zephyrs. Epmoriy, 2 gallant chief, whose fame was borne through- 
out all India by the voice of praise, was the elected chieftain of this erratic colony. His 
valour, humanity, and amiable disposition, gained fur him unbounded popularity among 
his followers. Beyond the ridge of lofty mountains, which encircled this peaceable and 
fertile valley, were situated another clan, with whom Edmorin and his tribe had Jong 
deen at war. 


Vor. 1.—56, 
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In the different battles that were fought between these hostile Indians, the chivalrous 
heroism of EKdmorin commanded victory ; in the fierce fight, his arm withered all his 
foes, hke the lightning of the thunderbolt blasting the sugar canes, and no opposing 
thief had the coarage to meet him single-handed in the martial combat. Tis arrows 
were ofien known to soar out of sight, even until they seemed to lodge in a quiver of 
clouds; his speed surpassed in rapidity the swiftness of the rein-deer ; and the manly 
and elegant proportions of his person, were as exact and graceful as the tall cedar that 
lifts its green head over the pigmy trees of the forest. His manners were as gentle as 
the wooing nightingale, and as bland and mild as the first blush of the morning rose, 
when kissed by the san-beam. His bosom was the shrine where goodness and charity 
were devoutly worshipped by all the noble passions of humanity. He was % lion in war, 
but adore in all the other amiable relations of life. He governed his peo le with jus- 
tice and gentleness. But he did not suff>r his soldiers to slumber in apathy—he com- 

welled them to observe the most rigid discipline ; so, that like Cesar’s legions, they were 

in the midst of peace prepared for war. He invented upon plens of bis own censtruc- 
tion, new weapons, and martial instruments, for defence ln war; and athletic sports and 
games for the entertainment of the tribe. With the bark ef the fir, and the rind of the 
toughest trees, he formed a light species of shield ; and contrived to fix a flint with such 
expert dexterity in the sling, as enabled it to kill at the most distant mark. 

Edmorin was enamoured of solitary retreats, where his heart would vibrate to the 
melody of the birds, and his senses derive pleasure from the fragrance of the flowers ; 
and though tbe polish of education never brightened his intellect, nature endowed him 
with refinements and gifts of sensibility that often reached a grace of intelligenee, whieh 
scattered the blossoms of modest ver the rugged surface of his unlettered understand- 
ing. He would sometimes delight to sequester himself in the deepest retirement of his 
bowers, and appear ingeniously desirous to explore the hidden mysteries of nature. 

At length, however, his heart fell under the stroke of dejection ; his spirits sudden! 
forsook him, and his mind brooded over the grave of past jappiness ;—his eyes, whie 
once sparkled with the beam of gladness that irradiated his soul, were clouded with 
the yloom of grief, and his former smooth brow ruffled with the wrinkles of anxiety. 
While in this mood of sorrow, he would often cast his eyes around him, and view the 
fair valley smiling in flowery luxuriance, with its trees arrayed in variegated blossoms, 
and bending to the earth under the load of their luscious fruit. At such a moment he 
could not help asking himself—* Why this despondency ? what is the cause of my dis- 
content? Here all enjoy happiness, but the sad-souled lord who sways this halcyon 
yale. O, Edmorin! wherefore dost thou repine, and in the very bosom of earthly feli- 
city? Art thou not the monarch of a thousand warriors, whose lives are devoted to your 
interest—who would all willingly die to preserve thy existence? It is not female beauty 
ean charm away the spirit of languor from thy mind, for the loveliest maidens of Cir- 
eassia—the most voluptuous nymphs of Persia are ready to mivister to thy enjoyment : 
what, then, desponding chief? can fill up the aching void which yawns in thy bosom af 

After indulging some time in these reflections, he came to the determination of quitting 
the scenes of solitude, and of endeavouring to recover the wonted gayety of his disposi- 
tion by mingling among the most joyous and vivacious of his officers, from whose society 
he expected a balm for the wounds of anguish. 

Among those whom Edmorin distinguished with particular tokens of his regard, was 
an Indian sage, whose name was Ramor. This venerable man was a philosopher of 
nature, and had acquired his knowledge in ber unleitered volumes, and by an unaided 
application to her laws. He was a patriarch, whom the Edmorineans universally re- 
garded as an intuitive prophet, whom the angel of death spared in pity to themselves. 
His maxims were esteemed infallible and invariable, and his sentiments were held in 
the reverence due to divine inspiration. When Edmorin’s father was dying, it was his 
last request to his son to make the counsel of Ramor his directing star in the therny 
mazes of life. The chief, therefore, felt towards him much of the reverence and duty of 
a child ; and the old prophet, on the other hand, united an equal degree of the affection 
of a parent with the loyalty of the subject. To Ramor he unbosomed himself with all 
the sinceriiy of a saint in the confessional. 

“ Alas! good Ramor,” said he, “1 am the victim of wo, and melancholy has enchain- 
ed, in her icy fetters, the energies of my mind ;—despair is the only vista that opens a 
dreary prospect of futurity to my view. I shudder to look forward—I dare not look 
back at the felicity I enjoyed in the days of my youth. Ah, how unhappy is thy Edmo- 
rin, O venerable sage! Music has no charm now for my soul; the duleet notes of the 

wood-lyrists sound discordant in my ear ; the modulatio 
the spring, the cheering glow of the summer, in my das k 
a single ray of delight or pl asure. It ia fo the ve fonger ay 


n of the stream, the verdure of 
sid dreary bosom cannot kindle 
leasing avoeation to glide 
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along rolling rivers in my light canoe; to stick the plumes of victory in the crown of 
palm, worked for their victor by the fingers of the loveliest of my women; or with my 
dogs pursue the chase to the summit of the mountain. Ah, good sire! so I shall call 
you, pe wretched beyond expression ; the malady of my heart cannot be cured by the 
medicament of friendship; there is for me no liyht in the blue, bland eyes of the beau- 
teous Cireassians ; no emotions of love or rapture is awakened by their seducing caress- 
es, or amorous dalliances; all is tasteless and insipid. Ah, father! to thee I fly for 
comfort; to thee I have flown from solitude, and the evils of my own mind; do, then, 
console me ; tell me how joy is to be restored to my breast; hasten, revered sage, and 
mitigate the grief and distress of Hdmorin !” 

The sagacious sage had lung studied the temper and disposition of his prince, and was 
intimately skilled in the characters of men. He regarded Edmorin with a piercing 
look of observation, and soon discerned the latent cause of his unhappy distemper ; and, 
without any servilities of prostraticn, thus addressed Lim in the candid language of sim- 
plicity and truth. 

‘* Be the agonies which lacerate the sensibilities of my child dissipated, and the in- 
eubus of dejection, that weighs down his joys, removed ;—let despair fly from his bosom, 
for happiness will there again fix her throne, and light up her altars with the incensed 
torches of love. Listen, then, O prince! to the inspired voice of thy lowly servant, 
Lhou complainest, my son, that the novelty of life is over, and that from the variety of 
nature thou no longer canst find repose. ‘To what cause, then, can thy misery and in- 
guietude be properly imputed, but to that, which even in the unfading bowers of Para- 
dise, could introduce the evil spirit of anxiety,—to the want of a lovely, elegant, and 
virtuous companion, whose sympathy would illuminate the darkness of thy grief; whose 
sohcitude would lessen the burden of thy cave ; whose bosom would sustain thy head 
on a rosy pillow of bliss ;—and whose amiable qualities would shine like unsetting suns 
in the sphere of thy domestic enjoyment. Thou art unhappy and discontented, not be- 
cause the excellencies that heretofore engaged thee are in themselves less excellent, 


but because thou hast no partner with whom thou mayest share the pleasure they be- 
stow. 
*” * * * « * ” * ® 


* Thy mind, my son, is suited to the sweetness of virtuous mediation, and nature has 
richly endowed thee with the power to discern the sublimity and beauty of her works; 
but when thy generous curiosity has procured thee instruction, thou wantest one ange- 
lic being of congenial sympathies, to whom thou mightest impart the benefits of inquiry. 
Knowledge is useless unless it is diffused ; yet to circulate to those who have neither 
eapacity nor idea to comprehend it, would be as vain as to scatter seed in the Ganges,— 
a chimerical wildness, equal to his whose vanity and folly prompted him to encircle the 
head of the bear with a coronet of flowers, and caparison the stupid ass in the gaudy 
trappings of the noble war-horse. 

j ** Cast, brave warrior, thine eye aloof, and behold on yonder citron tree, the turtle 
sits sorrowing among the fruit and fiower-clad branches; she sees no charm in the 
smiling prospect around her, and is visibly overwhelmed in the anguish of despondence. 
Her beloved mate has awhile forsook her; and, in the meridian glow of life and day, 
thou observest how she pines in pensive sadness! The dazzling sun is to her an orb of 
darkness, and the lovely earth, in its vernal mantle of light, appears to her eye as if it 
were enrobed in the funeral habiliments of a weeping widow. ‘Thine, my prince, is at 
present the desolate condition of that solitary turtle ; and a tender object, equal to thy- 
self in gentleness of disposition, in birth, and sensibility of feeling, is indispensably ne- 
cessary to calm the storms of anxiety, and to pour the soothing balm of connubial sym- 
pathy into thy troubled spirit. But raise thy eyes again, O prince! to the citron tree, 
and tell me what thou seest?” ‘I behold, venerable sage, that the felicity of the dove 
is restored! her fugitive mate is returned! lo, Ramor, how their wings flutter in rapture ! 
oh, how delicious must be the meeting of attached lovers, after a separation! ‘The one 
seems tenderly to chide, and the other appears anxious to excuse ; and, hark, they carol 
the concert of blissful love! Henceforth, my friend, I will not suffer any of the turtles 
in my regions to be destroyed; let them be sacred to nuptial attachment.” 

“Thou hast seen,” observed the prophet, “ by what means the peace of the bird was 
restored ; and canst thou not form to thyself a similar method, whereby thy own bosom 
might again bask in the sun of joy ?” 

“ Ramor,” answered the prince, “my heart is lightened, and I now feel the cause that 


has made it a desolate desert ; the purity of love, { am certain, can alone confer lasting 
happiness on my existence.” 





‘ ‘ “gr ° A 
‘Go, my son, “ rejoined the sage, “ and let thine eyes rove nmong the servants whom 
thou commandest, and thy reason shall soon exalt some charming, fair, aud innocent 
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virgin to thy bosom, to whom nature has been kind, and virtue bountiful. But my son 
must distinguish between the intemperance of inflamed cesire, and the chastened ardour 
of an elegant and rational passion. An lonourable attachment will restore to every ob- 
j2ct its pristine charm; the music of the grove wiil be sweet once more in thine ear ; 
again wilt thou receive consolation from thy wonted source ; for the blossom shall seenr 
to wear a livelier bloom, ani! the sky a brighter blue. Such, my son, are the enchant- 
ing effects of a generous and pure love upon the mind U.at is satiated with solitude, and 
suited to the enlivening pleasures of society.” 

These arguments disposed the heart of the chief to cherish the hope of meeting with 
an amiable being. with whom he cou!d share the joys which the prophet painted in sach 
vivid colours. He who looks to love, and Jove with honour, will soon find an object 
worthy of his devotion and attachment. It was not long before Edmorin became ena- 
moured of maiden excellence. He was one day pursuing alone an elk, which be had 
aroused from a grove of spices, when, perceiving it swiftly bound towards the moun- 
tains, which divided his territory from that of Lis enemy, he pressed in pursuit of it with 
eagle fleetness, lest it should eluce him by sheltering in the groves of Zimber, his im- 
placable foe. ‘The rushing animal was just bounding up the brow of the bills, when 
the prince discharged his arrow, but by some means or other without success, and his 
game in the next instant reached the summit, and sprang out of sight. Exdmorin, a lit- 
tle vexed at the unusual waywardness of his shaft, was about to return again under the 
covert of his woods, when his ears were suddenly startled by a shrick, that intimated 
great distress. He instantly stopped. and found that the imploring voice proceeded from 
the other side of the mountains ; and that which he had too much honour to do from the 
mere spirit of sport, he had too much humanity to negleet when he might relieve the 
wretched. He therefore hastily began to ascend the mountain, which he soon crossed ; 
and on descending on the other side, and bending his steps towards the direction whence 
the complaining sounds issued, he discovered, through the interstice of the trees, a hu- 
man form extended in disorder upon the ground, under the uplifted pawof a lion. He 
did not hesitate a second, but darted an arrow from his bow, which fortunately pierced 
the heart of the ferocious animal ; and thea running towards it, he completed his con- 
quest by perforating its neck with his poniard, and held it there infixed until the beast 
expired. His conquest accomplished, ie had now leisure to avert his attention to the 
lovely object whom his courage and intrepidity lad so providentially rescued from a tragic 
fate, and whom he found to be a youthful maiden of the most dazzling beauty, Her 
elegant and costly attire, which was of the finest skins, and the most spangled plumage, 
bespoke her of royal cank; and she wept with a pathos of dignified laben that infused 
sublime sorrow into the looks of blue eycs, from which tears flowed glistening like melt- 
ed diamonds. Although she was still faint, and fearful lest she might have escaped 
from one disaster by the intervention of another still more friglitful to her feelings, yet 
she recovered herself so far as to express her warmest acknowledgments of gratitude 
to her brave deliverer, in the attitude of prostration. The prince, raising her gently up, 
as he perceived her spirits painting alternately hope, fear, and joy, on the blushing bloom 
of ber cheeks, spoke to her in the'so!test accents of gratulation, and endeavoured to dis- 
sipate her apprebensions by the most tender assurances of safety, and honourable pro- 
tection. Placing confidence on the seeming sincerity of his declarations, the princess 
Ella, for it was she he saved from destruction, permitted him to con:uct her to his but, 
where spiced essence, and a little repose, would restore the peace and serenity of her 
mind, 

Edmorin’s hut was formed by the hands of an hundred Indian artificers, in an elegant 
taste and beautiful style of workmanship. It was seated in a ttowery vale, where na- 
ture had lavishly displayed her bounties in her wildest Juxuriance, as if she had design- 
ed it for the Elysium of romantic lovers. ‘The most pleasing foliage of the pomegra- 
nate, the orange, and the tamarind, invited thither every sylvan songster to warble the 
notes of love, and build its nest; springs of living water came issuing from innumerable 
crystalline sources; the flowers, speckled with every brilliant tint and glowing hue, 
were essenced with the richest aromatic fragrance, in order to attract the zephyr to feast 
on their sweets, and allure him with their blandishments to repose his sea-drooping pi- 
nions on their bosom. 

As soon as they reached this genii-built bower, Edmorin spread a carpet of the softest 
skins for tbe charmiug Ella, and set before her honied nectar, and the most delicate tro- 

hies of his arrow, to court her appetite ; but the terrible fright that appalled her whole 

e, and the agitation which the abrupt transition from despair to joy produced in her 

mind, rendered “ tired nature’s sweet restorative, balmy sleep,” more necessary to com- 
pose her perturbated spirits. 
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Edmori:., already captivated by her charms, and vigilant to contril-ute to that happi- 
ness which he now prized dearer tian his own, Ciscovering ber. wishes, hastened with 
two Circassian slaves to prepare an apartment for her rest. Aficr she bad retired to 
her slurmmbers, Edmorin determined to reraain all night iv the adjoining chamber. Often, 
during the night, would he exclaim,—* O blessed sun! what a divine form—what a se- 
raphic countenance she possesses !—a fascinating countenance, throuzh the starry radi- 
ance of whose expression, the purity and innocence of her soul beams in lustrous beauty! 
How unlike is she to the fairest of the daugliters of Georgia and Circassia! Blessed be 
the moment in which [ preserved the loveliest of ber sex! 

It was now the dawn of day, and at the moment sle awoke, Edu orin hastened to her 
couch, and bent his body in profound reverence before her. At their meeting glances, 
the electric spark of mutual love was elicited, while their souls melted within them, and 
a thrilling pulsation rushed like a transporting tide of rapture through every vein. At 
length, however, the united impressions of kope and love gave the powers of utterance 
to Edmorin, who declared, in eloquent terms, the ardour and devotion of the passion 
with whieh ber grace and beauty inspired him. She heard his professions of fondness, 
and eternal attachment, with feelings of joy; and she was easily disposed to credit what 
her heart so affectionately desired, and her blushes spoke what words refused to utter. 
Growing more confident, she candidly informed him tbat she fled from the court of her 
father, rather than wed the man she abhorred. 

** My father,” said she, “ determined to sacrifice me to Dorin, the cruel chieftain of the 
mountain : he is as boisterous as the thunder, and merciless as the panther of the forest; 
but, with the cunning of the fox, has he crept into the smiles of my parent ;—and the or- 
ders of Zimber are dreadful as the roaring of a cataract of the Nile: how, then, gallant 
prince, shall | be sheltered from the anger and fury of my pont, or from the hated im- 
portunities of Dorin? I am now thy captive—Ella is thy slave—how, therefore, can she 
ever be thy wife?” ; 

“‘New-found spirit of purity and affection!—sweet angel of loveliness! thou art no 
captive, but the present of the gods to me! In this bosom, my beloved Ella, you will 
find a sanctuary ;—these arms will defend the wife of my heart; so let not a fear of the 
persecution of Dorin, or the resentment of thy father, cloud the lustre of thy smiles. I 
shall solicit the friendship of Zimber, and thou, sweet maiden, shall be the connecting 
link in the golden chain of our alliance, and those white hands shall light our nuptial 
torch on the funeral pile of the past hostility of thy father and thy husband.” ‘ 

Ramor concluded a treaty of peace with Zimber, and Edmorin and Ella were united, 
and became the idols of India. 


ANCIENT SEPULTURE OF THE IRISH. 


The ancient mode of interment among the Irish, bore a strong resemblance to 
that of the Greeks, which furnishes another strong corroborating fact to sustain 
the authenticity of our true eastern origin. Embalming was never practised 
among our Pagan ancestors; for when a chieftain or warrior died, naturally, or 
in battle, the funeral pile was reared on a lofty eminence, in which the body was 
consumed; the ashes were carefully preserved, and placed in a golden, marble, 
or brazen urn,* which was interred in a superb tomb, over which the cairn, 
cromlech, or tumulus was reared, to immortalize the spot consecrated to the se- 
pulture of the deceased. amc'el al 

About two centuries before the introduction of Christianity in the Island, the 
monarch Eochaidh, who is distinguished in Irish history by the appellation of the 
regulator of the grave, promulgated a law of burial. ‘* He ordained,” says O’Hal- 
loran, “that the head should be placed to the west, the feet to the east, and a 
mound of earth, or mural tomb, placed over the whole.” At this peliod, the 
Knights of the Red Branch were immured in a deep grave, whose bottom was 
paved with white marble; the sides were lined with brick and durable cement, and 
the surface was covered with a large marble flag, raised on low pillars, resem- 





* “Jt appears that the first and most ancient manner of burying their dead, was that 
of burning on the funeral pile. They also, like the Hebrews, piled great heaps of stones 
over the spot where the urn, containing the ashes of the dead, was deposited. Several 
golden urhs have been found under these cairns, as they are called.” —Warner. 
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bling the table of a Druidical altar: the margins of this flag were ornamented with 
sculptured figures, emblematic of the chivalrous actions of the deceased ; «while 
the inscription recorded, in heroic verse, his martial valour, exploits, and moral 
virtues. ‘The elegance of the bas-relie/s, and cut letters, of some of these tombs 
which have been discovered in the royal cemeteries of Cong,* in the county of 
Mayo—of Lismore,} in the county of Waterford—of Bangor, in the county of 
Down—of Cruachain, in Galway—of Ardfert, in Kerry, and of Kilgowan, in Kil- 
dare, demonstrates the perfection to which sculpture was carricd by our progeni- 
tors, in these dark days of barbarism, when the chisel and the pencil were equally 
unknown to the naked Dritons. ‘I'he corpse was laid in the “ narrow house” 





* Cone Annex ws founded by St. Fechan in the sixth century, on the ruins of the 
sepulchral fanc that entombed the dust of several of the Pagan kings of Connaught. 
Roderick O’Connor, the last monarch of freland, was interred here, but no visible monu- 
ment proclaims, in marble eloquence, the eulogium of his virtues, or points out his un- 
known grave. Lady Morgan, in her deservedly popular novel of O'Donnex, says, “ that 
the monastery of Cong; on the borders of Mayo and Galway, is a model of the finest 
ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland.” Dr. Pococke, whose celebrated travels are known 
to every intelligent reader, observed in relation to this village of monastic ruins, and the 
monumental relics of the ‘‘ wrecks of time,”—“ There is a spot in Ireland, that comprises 
within its verge, more of the loftier features of picturesque beauty, than any one scenic 
combination I saw in the course of my oriental travels.” 


t Lismore furnishes many relics of former glory for the reflection of the antiquary, 
who wishes to muse amid mouldering porticoes, ruined castles, and crumbling sepul- 
chres. Here Caius Marius would find piles of national ruins as worthy of his philoso- 
phic reflections, as any he ever saw among the fallen fanes, and dilapidated monuments of 
Carthage. ‘The town, which is a flourishing one, is agreeably situated on the river 
Blackwater, in the county of Waterford, at the distance of 138 miles from Dublin. 
Lismore was as noted for its druidical temples, and royal tombs, in the Pagan ages, as 
it has been in the early ages of Christianity for its abbeys, castles, colleges, and royal 
sepulchres. In the seventh century, St. Carthagh erected a noble abbey and university 
here. In the middle ages, the fame of the college of Lismore attracted students from 
Greece, Rome, France, Germany, and England. The site of this town, before the 
Christian era, was called in Irish, from the great number of its tombs, Magh sgiath, or 
the chosen field of the dead. 1n addition to its monastic and collegiate ruins, the travel- 
Jer will also perceive the remains of its seven churches. In the tenth century, the royal 
author of the Psalter of Cashel, King Cormac Mac Cuillenan, caused a superb mauso- 
leum, finished in all the elegance of architectural and sculptural taste, to be erected 
here for the receptacle of his remains, after his dissolution ; but of this monument there 
is not now even a vestige to be seen. Lismore, prior to the invasion of the English, was 
part of the principality of the O’Phealans, princes of the Deisies. ‘The castle of Lis- 
more was built by King John, A.D. 1185. It is boldly situated on the verge of a rocky 
hill, raising its gray turrets, perpendicularly, toa considerable elevation above the river 
Blackwater. The avenue approaching its arched portal, is studded on either side by 
rows of majestic oaks, which were, it is said, planted by Sir WAlter Raleigh, who pur- 
chased the manor of Lismore from Myler Magrath, then archbishop of Cashel, as well 
as prelate of this see. In 1199, the Irish, under M‘Carthy More, king of Desmond, de- 
molished this castle, and made captives of its English garrison. Jt was rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry VII. In our history we shall narrate the different sieges it sustained from 
the reign of Henry to that of James II. 'I'his castle is famous for being the birth place 
of the renowned philosopher, Robert Boyle; whose father, the Earl of Cork, purchased 
it from the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh, A.D.162i. Lismore Castle now belongs to 
that liberal and enlightened nobleman, the Duke of Devonshire, whose father had it ele- 
gantly repaired and ornamented. Over the cateway, leading to the entrance of the cas- 
tle, are the arms of the Earl of Cork, in basso relievo ; and opposite to this entrance is a 
fine <a ewes of marble, which was designed by Sir Inigo Jones for the Earl of Cork, 
in 1644. ‘The noble bridge which the late Duke of Devonshire, at his own expense, 
built over the Blackwater, is an imposing stracture ;—the span of the principal arch 
reaching the extremity of 112 feet. ‘The see of Lismore was united to that of Water- 
ford in 1363, seven hundred and thirty years after its foundation. ‘I'he Duke of Devon- 
shire is a munificent patron to this town, under whose encouraging auspices it has grown 
into consequence and respectability. : 
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with his armour on, and his sword, spear, and target were placed by his side.* 
The name of the knight, or warrior interred, was inscribed on the tablet in the 
hieroglyphic characters used by the druids, culled the Ogham cpitaph. Many of 
these sepulchral tablets, bearing the Druidical inscription, have-been dug up, 
some years ago, in the county of Sligo. 

Lady Morgan, our illustrious countrywoman, when on a visit at the house of 
that truly patriotic gentleman, Mr. O’Hara, of Nymphfield, in the county of Sli- 
go, saw, in 1809, and admired an urn which was dug up in the glen of Knock- 
na-ree, or the King’s Hill, a part of his domain, where there is an immense pile 
of huge stones, called the Giant’s Grave, raised in a curious manner on the tops 
of others, which stand perpendicularly, like the pillars of Stonehenge, in England, 
and serves as the sepulchral monument of Milesian warriors. 

“The urn,” says her ladyship, “is composed of the finest clay, highly polished, 
elegantly formed, and exquisitely carved: it was nearly filled with ashes, and a 
kind of bituminous stuff, over which was placed a beautiful lozenge, of thin varie- 
gated marble, once, perhaps, marked with an inscription, now entirely defaced. 
The urn, most probably, contained the ashes of some Milesian prince, or sacred 
Druid, to whom, in days of Paganism, this privilege alone was accorded ; for 
when the body of the warrior was consigned to the earth, his entire arms and coat 
of mail were buried with him: thus the ancient Irish, like the ancient Etruscans, 
used both modes of inhumation at the same time.” 

After the hero, Cuchullin, was mortally wounded, at the famous battle of Muir- 
theimhne, (now Mullacrew, in the county of Louth,) fought a century before the 
incarnation, he commanded his charioteer to drive quickly to Dundalgun, (Dun- 
dalk :) there,” said the dying champion, “let me die ; and let the carraig, cairn, 
and the two stall stones,} cover the place of my rest, and proclaim to the brave of 
other days, that he who sleeps below was valiant among the champions of Erin. 
Lay my shield on my breast, my two spears by my left side, and my sword and 
bow by my right: as to my fame, the bards of my country will consecrate it in 
song, and my deeds shall be rolled down to posterity on the tide of Banbha’s 
heroic story.}” 

There is scarcely a parish in Ireland without its giant’s grave, its cairn, its 
cromlech, and sepulchral tumuli. The Pagan trish supposed that the spirits of 
their departed heroes, and Druidical sages, resided in these tombs; so that they 
were uniformly regarded with reverential respect by the living. On the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the missionaries observing the superstitious attachment of the 
people to these monuments, preached the sublime truths of the gospel in the fanes 
of the Druids, and raised their churches over the graves of royal heroes, gallant 
knights, and celebrated Druids, which had the effect of propitiating the prejudices 
ef the people, and enlisting their passions under the banner of the cross. The 
first Cliristian edifices, erected in Ireland, were generally denominated, in conse- 
quence, Cil, or Coil, in the old [rish, from the Scythian Kille, or, rest of the dead. 
Hence» every place of cemetery, where the gospel was first preached in Ireland, 





* “ Under a cairn at Lismore, some workmen dug up, in 1791, a brazen sword, quite 
free from rust, formed exactly like that which the venerable Vallancey describes as re- 
sembling the Carthaginian swords.” — Hist. of Waterford. 

* Part of a golden tiara was found about sixteen years ago, In the drained bed of 
Loughadian, near Pointzpass, in the county of Armagh, and is yet in the possession of 
William Fivey, Esq.”—vide Stuart’s Armagh. : 

A brass hatchet, which the ancient Irish call@l Tuach-snought, and a small spear, or 
pike, the well known Laincach of the Milesian soldiers, were found in the old abbey of 
Innis Murray, in the county of Sligo.”—Lady Morgan. 


t It was from the “ éwo tall monumental stones,” that were always raised over the tombs 
of our ancient chieftains, that Macpherson derived the idea of decorating the graves of 
his Albanians with “ two gray stones,” which he stole out of the quarries of the Irish 
bards. 

t Banpua was a name civen to Ireland, in hi of v1 f the Belgian queens. Cu- 


hullin’s dying words we have trauslated fron M‘Cleary’s Annals of Donegal. 
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received the name of Kille, and consequently explains the reason why the deno- 
mination of so many towns in the kingdom begins with this appellation,—as Kil- 
kenny, Killarney, Killaloe, Kilrush, and Kilgowan. The large pillar stone of 
Kilgowan, which is standing oa an elevated hill, near Kilcullin, in the county of 
Kildare, is a singular sepulchral monument. At a distance it looks like the sta- 
tue of Fingal, in the attitude of planning an attack, with his Irish militia, on the 
Roman legions. It is ten feet above the ground, and four feet thick, sloping ra- 
ther to a recumbent position ; and on its south side is rudely engraven a cross, 
in creuz. 

The funeral processions of the old Irish were conducted with great pomp, or- 
der, and solemnity. The body was borne on a grand funeral car, richly orna- 
mented with plumes, blazoned palls, and brilliant eseutcheous, as well as armo- 
rial banners of heraldric splendour, storied with the fame and actions of the 
deceased. This car was preceded by the Druids, robed in their sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and singing hymns ;—and followed by the relatives of both sexes, arrayed 
in deep mourning: after them came the bards, headed by the Ard-Lhileadh, or 
high laureate. When the procession reached the tomb, the coffin was lowered 
into the vault, and as soon as the Druids performed all the religious ceremonies 
prescribed by their ritual, the chief genealogical antiquarian, in a narrative poem, 
recited aloud the pedigree of the family up to Milesias: then the laureate, in a 
species of elegiac poetry, called caoine, or the lamentation, pronounced a glow- 
ing and enthusiastic encomium on the chivalry, magnanimity, hospitality, and 
martial exploits of his dead patron: this was succeeded by a plaintive chorus, 
breathed from the mournful melody of a hundred harps, attuned to the funeral 
song, which was succeeded by a wailing howl, whose tide of melancholy music 
was swollen to an ebb of the most touching and afflicting pathos. The casting 
of a stone, by every person in the assembled concourse, on the graye, finished 
the last sad honours of the obsequies ;—this pious act concluded the solemnity— 
pronounced the apotheosis, and raised the monument. 

** Arhong all the arts,” says the learned Charles O’Connor, ‘‘ which wind up 
the human pass:ons, the legislators of this island found none more effectual than 
the united powers of verse and song. The mournful elegies sang at funerals by 
the bards, made such an impression on the hearers, as produced the effects in- 
tended ; a reverence and imitation of virtue, or of what, in those ages of heathen- 
ism, was deemed virtue. This inveterate custom entered so deeply into the man- 
ners of the nation, as to outlive, in some degree, all revolutions.” 

The practice of employing weeping rhymesters, at the funerals of the middle 
classes of the Irish, in some counties, is still prevalent. These sorrowing wo- 
men, hke the mourning Hebrew females mentioned by Jeremiah, follow the 
hearse, and in a kind of extemporaneous melancholy cry, in which they are ac- 
companied by the plaintive chorus of several other women, who have sweet Irish 
voices, extol the goodness and nobleness, and lament the dissolution of the de- 
ceased, in affecting strains of mournful wailing.* . 

Not only the arms, but also the rings and amulets of the ancient Irish warriors 
were immured in the grave; for scarcely a year elapses that one of these talis- 
manic amulets are not found. The Irish, no doubt, derived their superstitious 
belief in the power and efficacy of charms, from their eastern ancestors; as we 
learn from history, that the Egyptians, Jews, Arabians, and Persians, were much 





* “The female chorus is con'inve#to this day, at the funerals of farmers of the Mile- 
sian stock: the custom also exists in the Highlands of Scot!and, but so remotely from 
the original institution,—so debased by extemporaneous composition, and so disagree- 
able from unequal tones, that no passion is excited.” — Dissert. on Irish History. 

“ A faint trait of Druidical superstition still lingers among the Irish peasantry, if a 
muréer is committed in the open air, it is considered indispensable, in every pious per- 
son who passes by, to throw a stone on the spot where the victim died, which, from a 
strict adhesion to this custom, presents a considerable pyramid of stones. ‘These monu- 
ments are beautifully and expressively called in Irish Clogh-breegh, or the stony heap of 
sorrow.” —Stranger in Ireland. 
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given to this species of supernatural protection. All the Roman ladies wore 
amulets of various figures, forms, and materials, according to the rank and state 
which they occupied in society. 

“ The Irish chieftains,” says Lady Morgan, in that truly elegant and national 
work, ‘ Patriotic Sketches,’ “disposed by the ardour of their imagination to 
every illusion of Druidical superstition, held the influential potency of charms in 
religious estimation. ‘The warrior, or knight, never entered the field of battle 
without his ring or amulet; and on the fair bosoms of the noblest dames, spark- 
led the consecrated talisman.” <A large amulet of gold, elegantly chased, and 
beaded with pearls, was found by the labourers of Mr. Falkner, in 1803, while 
digging a trench in his domain, at Castletown, in the county of Carlow. Each 
side of this antique exhibited a legendary motto, finely engraved, in Gothic let- 
ters of the tenth century. 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—No. XIUL. 


James Orr. 


‘* He, by tuneful fancy reared, 
‘Though ever dumb, he sleeps below 
The stillest sigh of anguish heard, 
And gave a tear to every wo. 
Oh! place his dear harp by his side— 
His harp, alas! his only hoard ! 
The fairy breeze at even-tide, 
Will trembling kiss each weeping chord.” 
Der mopy. 


Although James Orr was a legitimate poct, in tle literal sense of the term, in the 
fullest acceptation of the word, as defined in the Lexicon of Parnassus—although 
his inspired productions are imbued with fecling and passion,—lustrous with the 
spirit of fancy, flashes of thought, aud felicity of style—yet no bard or historian, 
to our knowledge, has emblazoned his name on the shining banner of literary 
notoriety, or given it a niche in Inisu Brograrny. Letus,then, have the honour 
of quartering his forgotten merits with those of ‘Tuomas Dermopy, on the argent 
of the Inisu Surevp ; let us rescue his genius from the darkness of oblivion, and 
tear off, with an indignant, but reverential band, the moss and weeds that hide 
his tomb-stone in the cemetry of fame. 

In the brief extracts with which we shall intersperse this article, the reader will 
admire the glow of spirit, the fervour of feeling, and the flow of sentiment, that 
pervade them. If his diction cannot boast the beauty, or his versification the 
melody, of Dermody—still we must commend his daring flights of faney, and 
the warmth of his passion ;—and while we watch the evanescent clouds of mo- 
notony fading away from his poctical skies, our patience will soon be relieved by 
an unexpected view of a vernal horizon, displaying all the brightness, variety, and 
waywarduess, that tinge with mosaic tints the firmamental dome of smiling May. 

The life of a minor poet seldom presents any thing of the marvellous or the 
romantic—the chart of his voyage through life exhibits but few spots of attrae- 
tion; it is but a tale that unfolds the common-place occurrences which connect the 
cradle with the grave. Biography should present a picture remarkable for its 
resemblance to the original, so that with a dramatic unity, beyond the grasp of his- 
tory,we may recognize in this species of composition, as in the reflection of a mirror, 
a striking display of the form, feature, individuality, and idiocynerasy of the hero. 
In history, the feats of warriors—the revolutions of empires, and the march of 
events, impregnate its details with interest;—but in biography, the paramount 
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attraction arises from the manners and actions of the man, forms its leaven, and 
tends to attach us to him, with glowing pleasure, while it induces us to follow 
our hero through all the ramifications of his life; thus, in treading in his foot- 
steps, amongst the mazes of his deeds, we cannot help so identifying ourselves 
with the subject, that, unless he be among the most worthless and corrupt of his 
species, we insensibly enter into all his views ; delighting in his success, grieving 
for his disappointments, while we part with him at the last page, as with one to 
whom we had been actually bound through life by the ties of friendship and 
sympathy. It is with this feeling and spirit clinging to our sensibilities, that we 
shall endeavour to throw a deciduous garland on the grave of Orr, and offer our 
humble biographical tribute at the obscure shrine of that neglected memory before 
which the superior genius of a M’Henry, or a Law, should have long since lit an 
inextinguishable torch of just eulogium, whose splendid radiance would encircle 
it in the halo of universal fame and popular admiration. But it is time to seize 
upon and grapple with our subject. 

James Orr was born in the parish of Broad-Island, in the county of Antrim, in 
the year 1770, of parents, who, if ranked in the middle grade of society, might 
be pronounced respectable. His father was a linen-bleacher; and the fruits 
of his industry enabled him to support his wife and his only child, the subject ef our 
memoir, in the home-pleasing comforts of competence.’ He had also a small 
farm adjoining the little village of Ballycarry, which added to the means of his 
independent livelihood. In his youth he received a classical education, which, 
with a liberal share of natural talent, rendered him the Cincinnatus of the Island, 
to whom all his rustic neighbours looked up for information and instruction. He 
was brother to the noble minded and patriotic Wm.1am Orr, who was found 
guilty of being concerned in the Irish rebellion, by a drunken jury, at Carrick- 
fergus, in 1797; and, to the eternal infamy of Lord Camden, then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, immolated on one of the sanguinary scaffolds, which, in that 
disastrous period were daily deluged with the best of Irish blood. Never did death 
either at Thermopylae or Marathon—either on the wheel or rack of tyrannic 
vengeance, extinguish a purer or more devoted heart than that which glowed in 
the patriotic bosom of the martyred William Orr. If such noble and magnani- 
mous spirits as Orr, Tone, Suears, and Firzceratrp, had directed the destinies, 
and governed the tempest of the premature and disorganized insurrection of 
1798, instead of the vain, visionary, and violent demagogues, who, in an evil and 
luckless hour, were suffered to domineer over the fate of unhappy Ireland, then, 
indeed, freedom would certainly spring from such a propitious ascendency; for 
prudence would have given a preponderating power to patriotism, and glorious re- 
sults of liberty would have saved the horrified eye of sickening humanity from con- 
templating the historic muse, recording the sanguinary deeds of an era, that must 
stand accursed in Erin’s calendar, with an avenging pen dipped in the unexpi- 
ated blood of the slaughtered brave of Ireland. ‘The illustrious Curran, and the 
talented Mr. Sampson, of this city, were Orr’s advocates on his memorable trial 
for high treason ; but powerful eloquence, or all the force of forensic argument, 
eould not avert his fate, or excite feelings of compassion, or justice, in the bronzed 
breasts of a jury who were set drunk, in order that they might at once commit 
the flagitious crimes of perjury and murder! But it is time we should return from 
this digression to our hero. 

James being an only child, fraternal, and maternal affection rivalled each other 
in pleasing and pampering his childish imeclinations. The father, as we have 
already mentioned, being a good scholar, resolved to devote his best endeavours 
to the moral, social, and intellectual instruction of this dear object of his fondness, 
whose future eminence he looked to as to the goal of his hope. It, in consequence, 
became his pleasing task to cultivate the mental soil, so as to fit it for the recep- 
tion of those seeds of virtue, religion, and intelligence, which never fail, in ground 
prepared by such a moral tillage, to produce a rich and luxuriant vintage of the 
benign blessings of a solid education. The boy, at the carly age of six years, 
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gave strong manifestations of precocious talent, and in every succeeding lesson 
gradually developed those germs of genius, that soon afterwards blossomed out 
into poetry and patriotism. The delighted father, as he fed the intellectual lamp, 
that was destined, ere long, to shtne the Parnassiau luminary of his lonely isle, 
felt those pleasing sensations that throb and thrill the parental heart, when the 
docile and dutiful child evinces capacity and apprehension ;—as no reward can 
be so gratifying to the teacher, than the progressive improvement of the pupil; 
and no employment so pleasant or so useful, to the bosom of sensibility, as that of 
exciting emulation in the youthful mind. At seven years of age he could read a 
page in the Spectator, a fable in Dodsley, or the story of St. George and the Dra- 
gon in the “* Seven Champions of Christendom.” ; 

His ambition increased with his years, and stimulated, with a propelling impe- 
tus, the inherent energies of bis mind. When he had attained his eleventh year, 
he could work all the questions in Voster’s Arithmetic, and recite, with impassion- 
ed energy of mind, and grace of action, all Shakspeare’s declamatory speeches. 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Goldsmith, were his favourite poets ; and it is probable 
that their inspired effusions first touched and elicited his latent sparks of poesy, 
and smote his congenial mind with the glowing love of song. His passion for 
acquiring knowledge, was warmed into enthusiasm by the voice and approbation 
of parental encouragement ; so that a mind like his, ardent, susceptible, and ava- 
riciously addicted to literature, made the most extensive acquisitions of useful in- 
formation. In the sixteenth year of his age, his feelings received a severe pang 
by the death of his beloved parent and instructer. This melancholy bereavement 
cast a gloomy cloud of grief over his heart, and, for a time, laid the powers of his 
intellect prostrate at the feet of sorrow. His uncle, the romantic martyr of patri- 
otism—the devoted Witt1am Orr, prevailed upon him to spend some time at his 
residence, in order that the united consolation of himself, and his amiable and 
highly accomplished lady, might mitigate the agony of grief, and pluck from his 
pensive mind the rankling thorn of affliction. Mrs. Orr, a highly educated lady, 
was not more beautiful in her personal graces, than elegant and tasteful in her 


literary attainments, and all those attractive and ornamental amenities, that illu- 
minate the sphere of society, and impart an engaging charm of female manners 
to the felicity of the domestic circle. The affecting letter,* written by this gifted 





* To ner Excecctency, tHe Countess or CaMpeEN : 


Madam—Grief like mine needs no set phrases of apology—the sympathy that dwells 
in fyour Ladyship’s mind will induce you to commiserate my sorrows, rather than 
criticise my solecisms. Despair and anguish are now my only companions—yet hope 
bids me look up to you for happiness: A miserable object—a mother and a fond wife 
—comes praying for mercy to the father of herchildren! It is the Countess of Camden 
can snatch that wife, and those children from the brink of despair—from the horrors of 
death! She holds in her hands the reins of our destiny !—Will her pity suffer us to 
perish in the abyss of ruin? 

Pardon, most gracious lady! the phrenzy of a distracted woman—and listen, l implore 
you, to the petition of the miserable and heart-broken wife of the unfortunate Wintiam 
Orr! I come asa suppliant—a low and humble slave of anguish and distraction, praying 
your Ladyship’s intercession on behalf of the life of my husband, whose existence is 
dearer to me than my own. You, as a woman, as a mother, and as a wife, with a 
heart susceptible to every refined ani noble impression, with a sensibility alive to 
every touch of sympathy,—will prove yourself, in this instance, a seraph of mercy. 
Oh! hear my complaint—and grant one beam of hope to my dark and frantic imagina- 
tion. You, my lady, are the only person who has it in her power to remove never- 
ending woe from a wretched individual—to cheer the afflicted heart—to light a beacon 
in ro wilderness of hope—and give comfort and consolation to her that was ready to 
perish ! 

Suffer me to assure you that he is innocent of the alleged erime for which he is 
under sentence of death. O cruel sentence! that will, without your interference, tear 
me from my husband, and rob my five poor, little unoffending children of their father— 
the best and tenderest of fathers—the most affectionate of husbands—the kindest and 
dearest that ever lived! My little innocents join in solicitations for his life; their pure, 
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and graceful lady, to the Countess of Camden, supplicating a pardon for her hus- 
band ;—in the incoherent elegance of its language—in the romantic devotedness of 
conjugal affection which it conveys, in “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” would have done honour to the head and the heart of Lady Russell, or 
any other heroine who has consecrated her virtue ‘to immortality, by the elevated 
nobleness of connubial piety. 

During the three years which our hero resided at his uncle’s, the friendship and 
refined taste of this amiable lady, sweetened the acritude of his disposition, regu- 
lated his judgment, and polished and fretted down the rough marble of poetic 
rusticity, to the smooth rotundity of gentlemanly manners, and courteous affability. 
Under such a genial auspice, the muse of Orr flung away her russet robe, and as- 
sumed the Attic costume, while attuning the Irish harp to the strains of inspira- 
tion. His sonnets and his clegies were as yet only exhibited in the friendly circles 
at his uncle’s table, where they were highly lauded; but our bard, feeling conscious 
that he could make a stand on a more extensive theatre, soon, to try his luck jn 
the lottery of the muses, sent a sonnet, under an anonymous signature, to the 
Editor of, the then (1796) celebrated Norturrn Star, of Belfast, which was not 
only cheerfully inserted, but honoured with an editorial encomium. This elating 
compliment, from a inan like the renowned Samuel Neilson, to whose censorship 
a Tone, a Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a Hamilton Rowan, the Doctors Macneven, 
Esmond, and Drennan,—as well as Arthur O’Connor, Napper Tandy, and the 
amiable and erudite William Sampson, Esq., bowed with deferential submission, 
completely plumed the hitherto unfledged pinions of our hero, and animated him 
with the lofty ambition of attempting a soaring flight to that atmosphere, where 
genius, like the Bird of Jove, loves to gaze upon the effulgence of the sun. He 
continued for some time to supply the Star with pieces of prose and poetry, that 
attracted general admiration and applause, and thus he exemplified, by another 
modern instance, how self-taught genius can emerge from the gloom of obscurity, 
triumph over the opposition of indigence, and, without a herald to announce, or 
a passport to insure reception, make his way to the temple of fame, and win the 
favour of the deity’s smile, as he lays his offerings on heraltar. His uncle, no 
doubt, instilled his patriotic principles into his mind, so that latterly his poetry 
was an emanation of that enthusiasm, which the love of freedom generally in- 
spires in the juvenile mind. 

His poetical addresses to the deluded peasantry, who were seduced into the 
mad insurrection of those who designated themselves “ unrrep IrnisHmMen,” had 
the tendency of inflaming many a sluggish mind with the mania of the national 
enthusiasm. We heard from good authority, that he held, in 1797, the office of 
Secretary to the Antrim Association, of which his uncle was President. It was at 
one of the festive celebrations of this association, that he sang the popular and 
truly patriotic song of the ‘“Trishman,” which he purposely composed for the 
occasion. 


















































fervent, grateful prayers, will rise as a memorial before the throne of God, and cast a 
blazoning ray on the page in the ‘ Boox or Lire,’ in which your mercy shall be recorded 
by some applauding angel. The lisping tongues of my poor children, shall be taught, 
with unceasing gratitude, to bless, adore, and enshrine in their hearts the noble and 
exalted character of the Countess of Camden; and her beloved name will be imprinted 
on their very souls, never to be effaced ! Forgive my importunity ! the life of my husband 
is in your hands—the life of the father of my children is at stake! Despair has almost 
made me mad! I call on you—in the name of the gentle merey that warms thy bosom—, 
in the name of that pity which should ever find a refuge in the female heart,—I invoke 
thee—I beseech your Ladyship, to rescue my husband from death. Thy God will 
thank thee; humanity will record the beneficent deed in the imperishable register of 
virtue, and Ireland’s history will.immortalize the Countess of Camden, as the heroine 
of mercy, who preserved the existence of an Irish patriot! 

{This Letter had no effect. The supplication of an angel—the eloquence of an evan- 
gelist, could not, in the reign of terror and cruelty, have averted the fate of the magnan- 
imous martyr, William Orr.—Edit.] 
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This celebrated song, which breathes atone of national feeling, that must find a 
loud echo in every [rish heart, was, after its publication in the “ Star,” attributed 
to Grattan, Curran, and Henry Flood, and even to General Washington! That 
the finger of supposition might have pointed tothe three first personages, was natu- 
ral; but we believe that the most adulatory culogists of the illustrious Washington, 
never imputed to him the literary genius of a Cwsar, or contended that, like Tyr- 
tzeus, his lyre was as effective as his sword, in gaining victories for his country. 
Let us give the American Liberator what he deserves—the fame of being as 
prudent as Fasius, but refuse him credit for that which he never possessed, the 
sublime genius and epic heroism of the magnanimous NaPo.eon. 

However flattering this song may be to our national vanity, it is still a fair and 
correct portraiture of our national character—because every martial field records 
the bravery,—every country, struggling for liberty, received the generous aid,— 
every popular assembly was animated by the eloquence,—every confidence was 
sustained by the incorrupted honour,—and every beauty, prizing virtue and valour, 
has ever been desirous of captivating the heart of an IRisHMAn. 


Tone Vive la. 


The savage loves his native shore, 
Though rude the soil and chill the air. 
Well then may Erin’s sons adore 
Their Isle which nature formed so fair ! 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet, 
As Shannon great, or past’ral Bann? 
Or who a friend or foe can meet, 
So’gen’rous as an Irishman ?— 


His hand is rash, his heart is warm, 
But principle is still his guide— 
None more regrets a deed of harm, 
And none forgives with nobler pride. 
He may be duped, but won’t be dared ;— 
As fit to practise as to plan, 
He dearly earns his poor reward, 
And spends it like an Irishman. 


If strange or poor for you he'll pay, 
And guide to where you safe may be ;— 
If you’re his guest, while e’er you stay, 
His cottage holds a jubilee :— 
His inmost soul he will unlock, 
And if he should your secrets scan, 
Your confidence he scorns to mock, 
For faithful is an Irishman. 


By honour bound in wo or weal, 
Whate’er she bids he dares to do ;— 
Tempt him with bribes, he will not fail ; 

Try him in fire—you'll find him true. 
He seeks not safety: let his post 

Be where it ought, in danger’s van ;— 
And if the field of fame be lost, $ 

*T will not be by an Irishman. 


Err, loved land! from age to age, 
Be thou more great, more fam’d and free! 
May peace be thine, or should’st thou wage 
Defensive war, cheap victory ! 
May plenty flow in every field ; 
With gentle breezes softly fan, 
And cheerful smiles serenely gild, 
The breast of every Irishman! 
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This lyrical effusion, with the toasts and speeches of the convivial party at 
Antrim, were published in the Star, whose editor bestowed an eloquent eulogium on 
the song, as a composition fraught with the glowing spirit and patriotic sentiment, 
which then held a popular influence over the public mind in Ulster. 

It was at this period he had to repair to the death-bed of his beloved mother, at 
her rural cottage, in the little hamlet-village of Ballycarry, where with filial 
piety, he closed her eyes and dropped a shower of .heart-flowing tears on her 
grave. Death having thus intervened a sombre cloud to obstruct the rays of pa- 
ternal affection from beaming its sunny smiles on his genius, his mind became the 
prey of melancholy, and the fetters of icy despondency seemed to have been riven 
on his faculties by chilling apathy. 

He loved his mother with the most tender affection; and the following “ La- 
MENT,” will show how sensibly her death agonized his heart.— 


Eternal Sire! the gracious source 
Of all the good I want to know ! 
The solace that my soul implores, 
From thee immediately must flow. 
The saint who soothed my ev’ry eare, 
In seasons less severe than this, 
Of immortality the heir, 
Is basking in the bowers of bliss. 
At yonder temple, wreck’d and waste, 
My sacred mother rests in earth ; 
Inert the heart that once was grac’d 
With ev’ry gem of female worth. 
Divine good nature, pleas’d though pin’d, 
Simplicity, that fear’d no guile, 
And charity, devoutly kind, 
Did in her breast serenely smile. 
The poor man, weeping, marks the cot 
Where long her hand dispens’d his dole ; 
The penitent points out the spot 
On which her voice reclaim’d his soul. 
For while the virtues of her soul 
Increased through life that ne’er knew crime— 
She reach’d as near perfection’s goal 
As earth-born heart had power to climb. 
Yet, trusting all to love divine, 
She humbly said—* I surely see, 
Salvation shall to-day be mine, 
But not through merit found in me.” 
That hour you left me pain to prove, 
You best of parents, good and kind! 
Who felt as much maternal love 
As ever glowed in human mind. 
More than your own my weal you sought— 
More than your own you prized my fame ; 
Your last faint grasp my fingers caught— 
Your last low breath pronounced my name. 
Nor does one hour of any da 
Elapse without a sigh for thee!- 
Time can’t the attachment wear away, 
Nor long and vast eternity. 
And if, like thee, that awful ev’n, 
O’er death I triumph at my end, 
How ’twill enhanee the hope of heav’n, 
That there Pll meet my first best friend. 
There shine the great, the fam’d, the flow’r 
Of all who died since Adam’s fall ; 
Yet I will seek thine humble bow’r, 
And prize thy shade above them all! 
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Through lifethy pattern 1 will mark, 
‘Through death’s dark vale thy steps I'll tread— 
As Israel’s host, o’er deserts dark, 
By light from heav’n were homeward led. 


After paying the last sad offices of filial duty and love, to the obsequies of his 
dear departed mother, he returned to his uncle’s, where Mrs. Orr’s kind attentions 
again soothed the anguish, and alleviated his sorrow, by the balmy consolation of 
that sympathy, 


Ke — Which drops on wounds of wo, 


From woman’s pitying eve.” 


A few days subsequent to his return, his unhappy uncle was arrested, found 
guilty of high treason, and then immolated as one of the innumerable holocausts, 
with which the zealous but fatal hallucinations of the misguided and reckless 
* patriots of 1798,” loaded the scaffolds of Irish martyrdom. 

The bard, terrified at the tragic fate of his uncle, fled for refuge to Belfast, 
where-he, fortunately, found a ship on the point of sailing for America, in which 
he embarked. 

When he arrived, in 1799, in this capital of the new world, he, like many a san- 
guine emigrant, expected to muse in vernal bowers—to be greeted by lovely 
nymphs,—to roam through Elysian gardens, where no dragon of royalty guarded the 
Hesperian fruit, and where he thought, credulous man! the fostering pinions of the 
American eagle were alwavs extended over the head of genius. Here he antici- 
pated the home of his pilgrimage—the Mecca of his wishes—the fabled-land of 
promise—where fame Was ever ready to conduct her votary over a flowery path- 
way, to the temple of wealth. 

But the residence of a few months in his Utopian Arcadia, dissolved the illusion, 
withered the laurels and myrtles that bloomed in imagination, and turned the 
fancied Paradise into a wild of pines, poplars, and cedars, under whose shade no 
Pindar could ever touch the lyre of inspiration, or an impassioned Sappho, except 
the venerable Mrs. Royall, pour out the strains of wailing love. 

During his short residence in New-York, he gave a feeling expression to his 
disappointment and blasted hopes, in several poetic eflusions, which were published 
in the “‘ CorumsBian.” Some of these pieces breathed the very spirit and feeling 
of pathos. On inserting one of these pathetic wailings, the editor of the Colum- 
bian remarked—* This production, which is the offspring of a mind of sensibility, _ 
is from the pen of Mr. James Orr, lately arrived in this city, from the north of 
Ireland. We could wish that his writings were better known.” 

But his pen could procure him no emolument in America; and therefore, in the 
pring of 1800, when the Union dispelled in Ireland the effects of the troubles of 
1798, our hero returned to his native land, a determined abjurer of republicanism, 
and took quiet possession of his little patrimony, in Broad-Island. 

In 1802, at the request of several friends, he published a volume of Poems, by 
subscription, which extended his fame, but brought no accession to his fortune. 
For some years afterwards, scarcely any thing occurred in his career, worthy of 
biographical record. His favourite amusement, for a considerable period, was 
reading and writing. In 1806, he contributed largely to the Belfast News-letter, 
where his poetry and essays, were so distinguished by their gloss of fancy, and 
originality of thought, as to gain warm applause from the public, for the author. 
His sylvan cottage, at Ballycarry, like the portals of the Milesian chiefs, was ever 
open for the reception of indigent genius ; and if an aged Minstrel, such as an O” 
Neil, a Quin, or a Hampson, approached it with the beloved emblem of Erin, 

vibrating the national anthem,—generosity, more liberal than his means, touched 
his heart, and patriotism, unwarped by avarice, extended his friendly hand, offering 
the bundred thousand welcomes of lrish hospitality, to the coming guest. 
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As he never sought the blessings of wedlock, home had not for him the beguil- 
ing charms of “ love ina cottage,” so that his exertion, genius, or industry, was 
not moved by those impulses, which the solicitude of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion calls into action, in the hallowed sphere of sweet domestic enjoyment. We 
believe, what is certainly a strange paradox, that his muse never offered, even in a 
sonnet, any homage to love and beauty; for among all his productions, we could 
not find a “‘ woful ballad, made to his mistress’s eye-brow ;”—a fact, which proves 
that love is notindispensably necessary to the production of fine and fanciful poetry. 
He possessed a vein of delicate ridicule almost peculiar to himself—but the shaft of 
satire, though acute, was never barbed with personality, yet it was pointed so keen 
by classic elegance, that while he was wounding an adversary, one would imagine 
him only tilting in the tournament of raillery. His society was courted by several 
respectable families in the neighbourhood—for in company, he was generally 
cheerful and communicative—always the instructive, the equal, and unassuming 
companion ; and his urbanity of disposition appeared in him, but as the natural 
impulse of a mind ever willing to please and to be pleased. His visit to America, 
completely changed his political principles, and transferred the red-hot republican 
into the ardent advocate of the “divine right of kings.” Several years of our 
hero’s life thus glided away on the smooth current of literary amusement and 
social pleasure. In 1812, on Patrick’s day, he was specially invited to dine with 
a large and respectable party of the “ Belfast Harp Society,” for which occasion 
he composed the following song : 


Tune—* Humours of Glen.” 


As winter concludes the outrageous commotion 
That ravag’d rude nature, now sooth’d and Serene ; 
As beauty returns to the bosom of ocean, 
And skies become azure, and landscapes grow green 
So, emblem of Erin! the spirit of party 
Recedes from her borders, with bigotry vile, 
While thousands of patriots in pwans thus hearty, 
Salute Patrick’s day, in the sanctified Isle. 


While peer and plebeian—while ev’ry gradation 
Of rank, pow’r, and property, welcome the day, 
In serving our land we're of one occupation— 
Our badge is the sHamrock, more blest than the bay! 
The Presbyter’s hand to the Priest is here giv’n, 
Here all sects alike share the Protestant’s smile ; 
Of all faiths, but one principle, Patrick, from heav’n, 
Rejoic’d, sees his sons in the sanctified Isle. 


The seaman who triumph’d on Baltic’s ting’d billows, 
The soldier who freed the relaps’d slaves of Spain— 
See hundred rapt bards snatch their harps from the willows, 
And welcome them home with a national strain : 
While here sits the vet’ran with proud pleasure telling 
His wond’rous exploits we exult all the while ; 
And deeply we sigh, as with rich goblets swelling, 
We toast friends who fell for the sanctified Isle. 


See commerce engaged in auspicious alliance 
With wealth-causing culture, our wants to defeat ; 
See genius gain glory by soul-raising science, 
And care earn, by industry, competence sweet. 
E’en foes fame thy valour, brave Erin! victorious 
In breach, in forlorn hope, and dreadfal defile ; 
The world for thy virtues proclaims thee more glorious 
Than states thrice more mighty—thou sanctified Isle ! 





Trish Topography. 
Then haiti, honour’d Isle! as at reason’s beginning, 
We vow’d thee the love that with life will not end ; 
What sot dare pronounce it political sinning, 
‘Yo hope reformation thy rights will extend? 
Till time his last round of duration shall measure, 
May concord cement thy fair, firm, social pile ; 
And thine own Apostle, with plenty and pleasure, 
Through life bless each friend of the sanctified Isle! 


If we could afford space, we might make many more interesting extracts from 
his Poems, among which we would arrange the “ Irish Soldier,” “ The Sinking 
Stream,” “ Farewell of Toussaint to St. Domingo,” “ Elegy on a ship-wrecked 
Stranger,” (which possesses all his plaintive pathos;) ‘* The Ode to a Butterfly on 
wing in Winter,” and, above all, the **‘ Address to the authoress of the ‘ Wild Irish 
Girl.’ ” 

In 1815, his health was greatly impaired by a cold, which, for want of timely 
medical aid, generated a consumption, that terminated his existence, on the 24th 
of April, 1816, in the forty-sixth year of his age. In his last moments, he evinced, 
like Addison, a calm resignation, and a composed fortitude that manifested the 
rectitude of conscience, and showed “ with what triumph a Christian can die.” 

The high estimation in which his amiable conduct, gentleness of manners, and 
unbending integrity, were held and regarded, was fully demonstrated by the vast 
concourse of people, who followed his hearse to the cemetry of Templecorrun. In 
the solemn procession, every aspect wore the gloom of grief, and every eye accord- 
ed a sponta-neous tear to the memory of departed genius. Wevdo not know whether 
friendship or admiration has honoured the spot of his sepulture with any mural or 
marble memorial, but we have heard that the patriotic and sympathetic muse of our 
countryman, Dr. M‘Henry, has woven an elegiac chaplet to crown the bust of 


James Orr, in the temple of fame, which, we sincerely hope, he will permit us to 
exhibit in the pages of the In1su Surexvp, and thus let our work participate im the 
honour of contributing to the apotheosis of one of the most gifted bards of green 
Ullm of sylvan groves and limpid streams. 


IRISH TOPOGRAPHY.—No. IX. 
EXCURSION FROM DUBLIN TO LONDONDERRY. 


BaLBRIGGEN—GORMANSTOWN CastLE—JuLIANsTOWN—GreEN Hitits—anp Nincn, 


“ Dear native haunts! where virtue still is gay ;— 
Where friendship’s fix’d star sheds a mellove'd ray. 
Where love a crown of thornless roses wears :— 
Where soften’d sorrow smiles within her tears ;— 

And mem’ry, with a vestal’s chaste employ, 
Unceasing feeds the lambent flame of joy !” 
CoLeRipGE. 


- 


Tne fine, broad, and level road, running over the intermediate distanee of two 
miles, from Balruddery to Balbriggen, is fringed, on either side, by beautiful shrub- 
by hedges, beyond which, if you look either to the right or left, you wil] view, 
should you travel here, as we did, in the month of May, a variegated plain, to which 
lawns, groves, and corn fields, illuminated by a vernal sun, impart every tint of the 
many-coloured rainbow. BatBricGEN, a neat and animated seaport village, is 
gradually rising to affluence and consequence. There are two large cotton fac- 
tories here, which are carried on with spirit and enterprise. This is, comparatively, 
a new town, that owes its origin, and present respectability, to the Hamilton fav 
mily, to whom it belongs. The harbour, in which vessels of two hundred tons 

Vou. I,—oe. 
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can safely ride, is formed by a pier, that was erected, in 1785, by parhamentary 
grants, under the direction of the late Baron Hamilton. Large quantities of coal 
are imported here from England. The Protestant Church, and Roman Catholic 
Chapel, are its most prominent architectural features. There is a fine Inn here, 
kept by Mas. Repmonn, where the traveller may depend on enjoying every com- 
fort, and on feasting at a dinner table, that would gratify an Apicius. The popu- 
lation of this town has been estimated at two thousand souls. Its suburbs possess 
a beauty of rural scenery, that would grace an Italian landscape. On every side 
you see ornamented villas, rising on green hillocks, and encircled with groups of 
the Larch tree, as well as the picturesque mountain ash, hanging its fire-fly ber- 
ries in the sunbeam. Betore the front of each spruce cottage there is a turfy lawn, 
whose centre is decorated tastefully with a mound, or parterre, glittering with 
every flower that has beauty of hue, or fragrance of blossom; and then, in a se- 
questered corner, under a genial shade of flowering shrubs, you will behold the 
summer house, or aborescent labyrinth, where the taper fingers of female taste 
wreathed ‘‘ weeping willows,” with garlands of honeysuckle, eglantine, sweet- 
brier, lilach, and the golden laburnum, which was so ingeniously interwoven with 
the moss-rose, and passion-flower, as to form a rich and spangled drapery, whose 
varied tints the pencil of Titian could not equal—whose rainbow brilliancy, and 
freshness of many-shaded foliage, no tapestry of the loom of the Gobelins could 
excel. This arbour, where holy pilgrims would gladly meditate, and amorous 
poets muse, is approached by a serpentine walk, covered with fine white sand, 
comingled with shells of various colours, and bordered with sea-pink, London- 
pride, Indian-moss, clematis, sweet-pea, Narcissus, and the gaudy polyauthus. On 
every side of this promenade, there is a net-work of blossoming garlands, and 
flowery festoons—a tissued fillet of blooming knick-knackery. During the summer 
months, many a new married pair, from Dublin, come to this blooming Arcadia, to 
pass the honeymoon in its floral arbours. 

About a mile north of Balbriggen, on the high road to Drogheda, there are some 
very pretty cottages, on the left hand side, whose doors, and Venetian lattices, are 
literally festooned and draped with roses, woodbine, and scarlet-runners, that 
give those fairy villas a picturesque aspect, on which a pastoral poet might gaze 
with admiration and delight. The next object that arrests the traveller’s attention, 
on the right hand side of the road, is Lowther’s Lodge, the mansion of Townley 
William Filgate, Esq. It stands on an eminence, against whose base the waves 
of St. George’s channel break their foamy fury. ‘The adjoining plantation, and 
garden, are the finest ornaments of the domain of Lowther’s Lodge. On the op- 

site side of the road, after crossing the bridge, over the rivulet that forms the 
Lckhiey of the counties of Dublin and Meath, the extended bleach green of Mr. 
Armstrong, with its long stripes of snowy carpeting, 
pieces of linen, preseats itself. 

Atter withdrawing your pleased eyes from the bleach green, and looking forward, 
the romantic and picturesque domain of Lord Viscount Gormanstown, with its 
waving forests of oak, sloping lawns, and green hilly clumps, crowned with orna- 
mental trees, bursts in all its feudal pomp of antique magnificence, upon the sight, 
and opens, through intersecting vistas, a perspective, in whose termination the 
Norman turrets of Gormanstown Castle raise their pinnacles above the spreading 
foliage of stately oaks, and columnar elms, like the white marble urns of a ceme- 
tery, towering over the undulating shade of a grove of drooping cypresses. 

As the coach ascends a little hill, immediately opposite a lawny vista, formed 
by rows of umbrageous limes, and majestic oaks, the noble and imposing pile of 
Gormanstown Castle, stands before you in bold relief, in all its feudal pride of 
structure, the prominent object of the interesting picture, which, on the first glance, 
arrests your entire attention. ‘This venerable castle presents an elegant combina- 
tion of the characteristics of the antique, and the elegancies of the modera order 
of architecture. This building was re-cdified about seven years ago, by the pre- 
sent noble proprietor ;—it is in the form of a parallelogram, and at either wing, or 
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angle, is flanked by a Norman tower, with gothic windows, and a terraced roof 
embattled with antique spires:—the intervening front is of cut stone, and finished, 
in the Composite style of architecture ; the eaves are adorned with a sculptured 
cornice, from which springs a beautiful marble balustrade, that rises to the level of 
the horizontal roof. ‘The greatest drawback from the effect which this edifice is 
calculated to produce, arises from its want of a pillared portico, as its plain door- 
way throws an air of dulness, and fatiguing uniformity, over its whole aspect, 
which neither the magnitude of its extent, nor the loftiness of its elevation can re- 
lieve. Except the vista, we have before spoken of, which opens for the passing 
traveller a view from the road, of this lorldly structure, that overlooks such at- 
tractive scenery, Gorianstown Castie may be said to be embowered in a tangled 
wood. As far as the eye can stretch beyond the dome, the foliage of trees is seen 
undulating, in green curling waves, to the remote point where the verge of the hori- 
zon resembles a shining crescent of sapphire, enchased in the luxuriant and flower- 
wreathed ringlets, that invest with such a seductive charm, the forehead of a beau- 
tiful woman. The garden is not less remarkable for the ornamental style of its ar- 
rangement, than for the richness, variety, and abundance of its fruits. Several 
parts of this wall-enelosed domain are beautified by grottos, rustic bridges, aque- 
ducts, and labyrinths. 

The interior of the castle is on a scale of beauty and magnificence commensu- 
rate with its external pomp; being scarcely inferior in spaciousness, and splen- 
dour, to any noble mansion in Ireland. Indeed the superb hall, and magnificent 
staircase, will beclassed by amateurs amongst the finest in the kingdom; the walls, 
ceiling, and hangings, display a classic taste in the elegance of their finish, and 
the beauty of their allegorical paintings, and fanciful decoration, that is at once cre- 
ditable to the liberality of Lord Gormanstown, and the exquisite skill and ingenu- 
ity of the artists whom he employed. The parlours and dining rooms communi- 
cating with the hall, on either side, are finished and furnished in the most costly 
and brilliant manner, and some of the family and historical paintings, that embel- 
lis their walls, are from the grapic pencils of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Jarvis, Van- 
dyke, Le Brun, Veronese, Rubens, and Rembrandt. 

While on this subject, we think we will add to the interest of our topographical 
essay, by giving our readers a brief geiealogical and historical sketch of Lord 
Gormanstown’s family, as their conduct and actions are eminently conspicuous in 
Irish history. Since the reign of Elizabeth, down to the period that O’Connetr 
achieved that great and bloodless victory— Catuortc EMaANciPaTION, which broke 
down the barriers of exclusion, and religious intolerance, and blessed his country 
with the salutary iminunities of the freest and most glorious constitution in the 
world,—no threat could induce—no sacrifice of property could persuade the Pi:rs- 
tons of Gormanstown to barter their conscience and titles for honour, or to re- 
nounce that holy and sublime religion, which the Redeemer of the world establish- 
ed ;—a peace inculcating religion, that has been practised and professed by the most 
ilustriaus characters who have ever wielded the sceptre of royalty, adorned philo- 
sophy and literature, or extended the sphere of the arts, and thus, by their wisdom, 
learning, valour, and virtue, shed lustre on humanity. 

‘The Prestons came over to England with William the Conqueror, who, as a re- 
ward for their services, at the battle of Hastings, gave them a grant, A. D. 1066, 
of large tracts of land in Lancashire. Richard I. created Adam Preston, of Sefton, 
a baronet, on the field of Veselay, A. D. 1190. Sir Roger Preston, in 1315, com- 
manded under Sir John Bermingham, against the Irish, headed by Roderick 
O’Connor, at the memorable battle of Athenree, in the county of Galway, where 
he signally distinguished himself. His son, whose name was also Roger, was pro- 
moted to the chief justiceship of the court of common pleas in Ireland, by Edward 
1IL., A. D. 1331, and shortly afterwards ennobled, by royal patent, as Lord Vis- 
count Gormanstown ; consequently he is the premier peer of the Irish viscounts. 

In 1388, Robert, the son and heir of Roger, was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and elevated to the English peerage, by the name and title of 
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Earl of Preston, in Lancashire. This Lord married Margaret Bermingham, the 
daughter and sole heiress of Lord Carbery, by whom he had issue, his son and 
heir Christopher, and a daughter, who was married to the fourth Lord Deivin. 
This Chtistopher married the Lady Elizabeth Laundress, the daughter of Lord 
Naas. It would be tedious, and perhaps uninteresting, to enumerate all the mar- 
riages and issues of the family. William, Lord Gormanstown, was appointed, 
A. D. 1504, deputy to his cousin, the Barl of Kildare, then Lord Lieutenant, with 
whom he gallantly fought against the O’Briens and Burkes, at the battle of Knock- 
tow, near Galway. For this brilliant exploit Henry VII. invested him with the 
Garter. Shortly after, however, he fell into disgrace with this monarch, in conse- 
quence of his having, with the Lord Deputy, Kildare, and several other peers of 
the English pale, countenanced the imposition and imposture of the pretender, 
Lambert Simnel, by not only honouring his coronation, in Christ’s Chureh, with 
his presence, but by entertaining the usurper, as King Edward VI., at his castle 
of Gormanstown, and also procuring the corporation of Drogheda to recognize him 
as sovereign. After the total defeat of Simnel’s party, at Stoke, in Nottingham, 
Fitzgerald, the Lord Deputy, with his adherents, Gormanstown, Killeen, Howth, 
Dunsany, Portlester, Slane, and Trimblestown, were summoned by Henry VII. to 
London. On their appearance before the king, they made such a show of contri- 
tion for their rebellion, and so solemnly renewed their oaths of allegiance, that the 
monatch not only pardoned them, but invested the Earl of Kildare with a gold 
chain, as a token of his esteem and confidence. In 1493, Perkin Warbeck, another 
English impostor, who pretended he was son to Richard, Duke of York, was sent 
by his abettors into Ireland, where the credulous people, warm, affectionate, and 
unsuspecting in their temper, and zealously attached to the House of York, was 
once more in danger of being deluded ;—but although the city of Cork proclaimed 
him Richard IV., and that the Earl of Desmond espoused his cause, still Kildare 
and Gormanstown, profiting by experience, kept aloof. At this juncture, in the ab- 
sence of Kildare, who repaired to London to refute some charges preferred against 
him, Gormanstown was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. While exercising the 
prerogatives of this high office, he convened a parliament at Drogheda, A. D. 
1494. By an inquisition taken of Lord Gormanstown’s possessions, by order of 
Henry VIII., in 1509, he was found, as appears by the records in the Berming 
ham tower, seized of the following manors, viz.—Stathmullen, with all its vil- 
lages, held of the king in capite ;— Holiestown, Cloncurry in Kildare, Gormans- 
town, Athboy, Nobber, Tyennon, Cabbragh, Clogherieghi, Loughcrew, Collins- 
town, Clonedoghau, Thomastown, Loyaghe, and Ardmaglibreagaghe in the 
county of Meath, the manors of Ballmadon, and Ballyscadden, in the county of 
Dublin, together wirh various tenements and lands in the city of Dublin, and 
town of Drogheda, as well as several demesnes, and mansivns, in the county of 
Lancaster, England. 

in 1510, his son Jenico married the daughter of Nangle, Baron of Navan. 
This viscount erected a fine abbey, under the invocation of the blessed Virgin, at 
Stathmullin, in the county of Meath, where the family have been interrred for 
ages. Henry VILI., after the suppression of the monasteries, made a grant to 
this Lord of ‘ divers Jands and possessions, lately appertaining to the two abbeys 
of Drogheda.” Immediately after the accession of Elizabeth, A. D. 1560, Chris- 
topher, Lord Gormanstown, was present at the parliament convened in Dublin, 
by the Lord Deputy’Sussex. By a vote of that parliament, he was associated in 
a commission, under the great seal, with Hugh, archbishop of Dublin, for pre- 
serving the peace of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Louth, and West- 
meath. ‘This Christopher married Catherine Fitzgerald, the eldest daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Kildare, by whom he had three sons and five daughters. In 
1589, Nangle, Baron of Navan, having no heirs, bequeathed all his immense 
pro to his cousin, Hugh, Viscount Gormanstown. John, the son of Hugh, 
by the Lady Alisona Herbert, was Lord Mayor of Dublin, A. D. 1623, and one 
of the Catholic peers of the pale, who, in 1612, signed a spirited remonstrance, 
addressed to that bigoted royal puritan, James I., demanding a repeal of the 
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penal statutes, which were so unjustly and oppressively enacted against-them, 
for their unshaken and inalienable adherence to the sacred religion of their fa- 
thers. Lord Samuel, the son of John by Margaret Plankett, the daughter of 
Lord Dunsany, distinguished himself by his roraantic devotion to the cause of the 
unfortunate but despotic Charles L, and the bold and unbending attitude he as- 
sumed, as the fearless leader of the nobles and gentlemen of the pale. He pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Catholic Lérds, at Trim, in March, 1642, and also 
took ‘the lead in the synod of Kilkenny, the following May, which assembled for 
the purpose of reviving the spirit of loyalty, and organizing a rational and effi- 
cient effort to bring into action, in the king’s defence, all the force, affection, and 
resources of the Irish nation. ‘The bravery and skill manifested by his brother, 
the chivalric CoLonet Tuomas Preston, in the royal cause, we shall laud as they 
merit, in our History of Ireland. But like O’ Moore, O'Neil, Burke, Talbot, Dillon, 
Barry, Plunkett, Taaffe, and other loyalists, Lord Gormanstown, for his warm 
attachment, and enthusiastic devotion to the first Charles, experienced the base 
ingratitude of that ignoble and profligate libertine, his unfeeling and heartless 
son, Charles II., who gave bis sanction, un his accession to the throne, to the 
aggressive confiscations, with © «ch Oliver Cromwell plundered a heroic noble- 
man of his hereditary possessio. ;. Why our ancestors clung with such romantic 
fidelity to the thankless house of Stuart, is a deep mystery which we indeed can- 
not fathom, as the eye of philosophy may turn on every side, and the only prin- 
ciple it can discern, to justify their ill-requited loyalty to that despicable family, 
is their proverbial ckatrrupe—their hereditary reverence for princes, descended, 
like the Stuarts, from our Milesian kings. 

Charles U1. rewarded the sanguinary Sir Charles Coote, the minion and gene- 
ral of Cromwell, ere the blood of his friends had dried on his sword, with the 
peerage, while he, with most flagrant injustice, and diabolical perfidy, counte- 
nanced the plundering and iniquitous sequestration, made by the myrmidons of 
the regicide, on the properties of those who sacrificed life and fortune in support- 
ing his father’s, and his own cause. The fraudulent act or sETTLEMENT, will 
ever remain a monument of his PERFIDIOUS INGRATITUDE, and of his unprincipled, 
infamous, and cruel abandonment of his persecuted friends. 

Lord John, of Gormanstown, the son of Samuel, by the Lady Ann Sandford, 
was summoned, in 1689, to the Privy Council, by James II., and tooh his seat, 
subsequently, as premier viscount, in the Irish House of Peers. He raised a re- 
giment of horse, at his own expense, and at their head fought so gallantly at the 
battle of the Boyne, as to attract the notice, and elicit the encomium of the cele- 
brated General Sarsfield. He also bravely signalized himself under the Duke of 
Berwick, at Galway. In consequence of the prominent part he sustained in 
James’s army, he was attainted by William ; but after the treaty of Limerick, 
the attainder was reversed ; when three of his estates were confiscated, and grant- 
ed to the adherents of William. 

History furnishes us with nothing very interesting of the Gormanstown family, 
from the reign of William down to that of George III. We believe the present 
noble Viscount was born in 1786; his mother was Letitia Hammond, daughter 
of Colonel Hammond, who was the lineal descendant of Mary Bullen, daughter 
of Thomas Bullen, Esq., of Wiltshire, and, consequently, aunt of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Lord Gormanstown is an exemplary character in private life; and his 
liberality as a Jandlord is highly applauded by his tenantry; while the warmth of 
spirit, and cordiality of friendship, with which he recently supported the measures 
ot O’ConneELL, in the Catholi¢ Association, sufficiently attest the honesty of his 
potriotism, and indubitably demonstrate, that he inherits the virtues of his noble 
race, and cherishes in an “ Irish heart,” the amor patrie, which, on so many 
eminent occasions, conferred illustrious distinction on his renowned ancestors. 

But it is now time that we should resume our excursion.—After passing the 
turnpike-gate of Gormanstown, the road leads through a highly improved tract 
of cultivated country. . The portion on the right intervening the road, hedge, and 
the sea, exhibited handsome houses, groups of orchards, meadows, and corn- 
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fields smiling around in all the varied luxuriance of rural beauty. The graphic 
scene ‘on the left is still more pictorial, as the perspective reaches that expanse, 
which, to the eye of a landscape painter, would lend a greater ‘“‘ enchantment 
of view.” Hills, arrayed in bright green, crowned by diadems of trees, in the 
distance seem rolling and clustering over each other, like the congregated clouds 
that form an amphitheatre for an April noontide sun. 

While enjoying the gaze on this charming landscape of hill, dale, and valley, 
which is not only diversified by the intervention of fairy mounds and pastoral 
meadows, peopled, if we may so term it, with herds of sheep and oxen, and 
chequered by limpid streams and clipped hedges of thorn and sycamore, the pro- 
gressive advance of the coach-brings daily to view more new attractions, and opens 
unexpected vistas, in whose termination white mansions, Gothic spires, and the 
grey turrets of ruined castles, peep out beneath the dark foliage-brows of beeches, 
limes, and elms. Such is the picture, that the distance from Gormanstown turn- 
pike to Paddy Byrne’s far-famed inn, at the Green-hills, presents for the admi- 
ration of the traveller. It was in this inn, that Coxier, the celebrated highway- 
man, who was regarded by the neighbouring poor, as the generous Captain Mac- 
heath, was arrested some years ago. This daring desperado and his gang, fre- 
quently robbed the mail-coaches passing here, and were the terror of all the 
travellers who were obliged to go by that route to Derry, qy the mail. 

The aspect of the country‘is here peculiarly picturesque and romantic; for as 
far as the eye can see from Byrne’s door westward, it rests on a rich and rare 
expanse of ornamented domains, and rising plains, terminated by a range of 
gentle eminences, on one of which, Rockbellew, formerly the seat of the Ear! of 
Ludlow,* but now of the worthy and hospitable Perer Snertock, Esa. lifts its 
battlements above the trees, as if to crown and finish the harmony of the scenic 
prospect, and invest it with the most touching interest of effect. 
¢ When you proceed about a mile beyond Green-hills,and ascend Julianstown hill, 
a scene is witnessed combining in the most sublime harmony, all the attractions of 
wood and water, all the engagingtraits of a picturesque and magnificent landscape. 
The river Nanny, unquestionably the most meandering stream in Ireland, in its 
serpent-like progress to the sea, which is only two miles from the road, glides 
below as pellucid as a stream of crystal; the banks, on either side, rise in promi- 
nent acclivities, whose shelving projections are clad in grassy verdure, while every 
succeeding eminence, overtopping the other, like stair-steps, is richly draped in 
the fantastic tapestry of the various tinted foJiage of those ornamental trees and 
flowering shrubs, which can adora the landscape. The view from the bridge 
cannot, perhaps, be surpassed in beauty and effect, by any that Italy can boast 
of. It is one that would enrapture a Byron, or enchant the genius of a Pous- 
sin. It is one, indeed, combining all the requisites that could touch the soul of 
the pastoral muse with inspiration—one calculated to awaken our Irish sensibilities, 
and enchain them in an association, which connects the feelings of the heart with 
the pleasures of intellect, and imprint on the memory in indelible characters, a 
fond recollection of its sylvan charms, which time cannot obliterate. 

On the right bank of the Nanny-water, is Ballygart, the superb mansion and 
fine domain of Colonel Pepper, and immediately opposite, on a lawny hill 
recumbent on the river, are those of Colonel Moore. A little beyond Colonel 
Moore’s grove-garnished domain, is the antique mansion of Nincu, embosomed 
in a forest of oaks, whose outstretching skirts exhibit the magnificent ruins of an 
old abbey, which was once the asylum of piety,—the sanctuary ground, where 


** Many a saint, and many a hero trod.” 





* The Earl of Ludlow assumed the name of Preston, on his marriage, in 1755, with 
Mary, the daughter and sole heiress of the Honourable John Preston of Ardsalla, (or the 
hill of willows) and his wife, the daughter of William Stewart Lord Mountjoy. This 
John Preston was the brother of the then Lord Gormanstown. Vide Irish Peerage. 
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‘The prospect which displays itself on the west, also unites in its extensive 
scope, a scenic picture, as animated as romantic. A long succession of beautiful 
domains adorn the flower-enamelled banks of the Nanny, and recedes one beyond 
another, as far as where the towers ef Naul Castle and the green up-lifted sum- 
mit of Bellewstown hill, seem to melt into the clouds of the horizon. While the 
imagination is wandering over the varied and vivid aspect of this ample and 
wide-spread valley of Floral Gardens— 


“ Where sunny gales eternally reside, 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride ; 
Blossoms and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies ;”— 


the travelled heart accompanies it, and is so delighted that it would select one 
of its sequestered glens as the resting places of its pilgrimage. We could not, 
while meditating, thus, on the bridge of Julianstown, and glancing now and then 
with the mind’s eye, into the mirror of history, but reverence the venerable oaks 
that stood around us, whose branch-canopied avenues and interlacing boughs,per- 
haps had sheltered the army of the O’ Moore, in 1641, after they had won victory 
from the plundering brigands who fought for the English Parliament,—we could 
not look, at such a moment, on the green sward, on which the panting victors no 
doubt reposed, after the din and struggle of the conflict, without thinking of the 
violated faith of Charles I.—of his treason to Ireland, and the afflicting miseries 
to which he and his treacherous ministers doomed the most constant and faithful 
subjects that the world could produce. 

Julianstown hill we reverenced as classic ground,—as the Marathon of Irish 
honour and Ifrish valour. In the sparkling stream of the Nanny, we imagined 
that we saw the images of our warriors and the shadows of the glorious days of 
other times reflected ; so that every object spoke eloquently to our feelings, of 
the heroism which O’ Moore, O’Neil, Maguire, Preston, M’Mahon, and Plunkett, 
evinced on this very spot,—on this very theatre, where their glory shone with a 
lustre of courage and chivalry, which shall ever illuminate the bright page, that 
emblazons the exploits of the magnanimous brave. 

Perhaps a more chivalric spirit never existed than Roger O’Moore, the chief- 
tain of Leix, who commanded the royal army on this memorable and auspicious 
“occasion. ‘To the wisdom of the statesman, he united the skill and gallantry of 
the general ; and eminently possessed the seducing manners of the courtier, and 
a loftiness of bearing which not only commanded respect, but won the regards of 
alJ the other chieftains of Leinster, who were well affected to the royal cause. He, 
therefore, became the idol of popular esteem—the champion and hope of the 
nation. Livery bard praised him in song—and every hill and every valley in the 
pale, in re-echoing acelamations, rung with the name of Roger O’Moore ! 

Such was the commander that totally defeated the Parliamentary army, on the 
heights of Julianstown, on the 29th of November, 1641.* 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





* Roger O’Moore was once the head of a powerful Irish family of Leinster; his 
ancestors had been expelled from their princely possessions in the reign of Mary, and 
Roger O’Moore, animated with all the pride and spirit of his name and family, was 
doomed to witness the degradation of his house, and the insolent triumphs of his enemies. 

Law Less. 

He was forced, with the other Catholic Peers of the pale, into the field, to defend life, 
property, and religion, from the rapacious and cruel leaders of the Parliamentary army. 
How could men remain passive after the dreadful menace of Sir John Clotworthy, in the 
English House of Commons, who stood up in his place, and declared, that “the conversion 
of the Papists must be effected with the Buble in one hand, and the sword in the other ? 

Matthew O’ Connor’s History of Ireland. 
“ Roger O’Moore was the bravest warrior of his time—and served with great glory 
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Tue Torr Taste.— Every day seems to deduct from the charms of female beauty. If 
Apelles were now alive, he could find no model for his Venus. If Helen was set off with 
false teeth, false hair, and certain false protuberances, ‘Troy would yet stand still in its pil- 
lared pride and glory,and Homer would never have written the Iliad. The Grecian heromes 
were too lavishly endowed by the profuse gifts of nature, to require the glare of paint, or 
the imposition of padding. ‘Their beauty shone in its own inherent loveliness, without 
the artifice of adventive ornament. Formerly, the toilette-room was the great theatre, 
where ladies, who scorned the borrowed aid of art, achieved their greatest conquests. The 
moment a lover, in the “olden time,” surprised his fair one at her dressing table, and wit- 
nessed with impassioned rapture, snowy breasts, half covered with silken tresses of native 
growth, and hanging in graceful festoons, over her well-formed bust, like the fine fibres 
and tindrels of flowers, enwreathing a vase of porphyry, his heart was instantly captiva- 
ted, and his affections enslaved by these seducing charms. But now, the dark secrets 
of the toilette are kept by the New-York ladies as inviolably as that of their intrigues. 
The door of the dressing-room is cautiously bolted, and every precaution resorted to, 
lest inquisitive man might glance at the occult celebration of the Eleusinian mystery of 
fastening mock teeth, of painting wrinkles, adjusting curls, and filling up the defects of 
nature—and thus impose on credulous admiration, fictitious limbs of buckram and 
padding, for that elegant symmetry of figure, which can only be cast.in the plastic mould 
ofnature. The milliners of Broadway are so anxious for employment in this counterfeit 
statuary, that they immodestly exhibit the materials which make up a stuffed woman in 
their windows, and thus, like Morgan, the exposer of masonry, divulge all the arcana 
that ought only be known to those who are initiated in the mysteries of the fair sex. 
This show dissolves the illusion of many a lover, who despairs, after seeing it, of ever 
finding a lady with a skin of lilies and roses, or with a dimpled mouth of pearly teeth,— 
with a head adorned with native ringlets, or a leg graced with an ankle as finely mould- 
ed as that of the Venus de Medici. Artificial charms can never win the heart, or ope- 
rate with any power on pride and passion. Love’s bow is nv longer strung with the 
hair of Apollo ;—his keenest dart is shot from curls, of which the shrouded dead have 
been despoiled. ‘The pouting mouths of our fashionable belles, are studded with teeth 
that once belonged to a sable daughter of Africa, and the padding that now warms the 
breast of a New-York beauty, “ once warmed a bear.” 

Imperious fashion seems to be retrogading to the ages of barbarism; to that period, 
when the ancient Britons were as solicitous to have their skins punctured with the figures 
of flowers and animals, as the American females are now to set off an artificial counte- 
nance with cosmetics and paints. In those times of female innocence, when the*pure 
ore of beauty was stamped in the mint of nature,—when a lover had unloosed a fawn- 
skin mantle, that partially covered the globular breasts of bis fair one, he was struck 
and fascinated with the snowy and dazzling whiteness of her “ downy doves of love,” 
and his inflamed heart became impatient to take sanctuary under their swan-like pinions. 
As a token of his devoted attachment, he presented to her the wild boar, the moose- 
deer, and the wolf. ‘The pursuit and capture of those animals, were his best claim to 
female beauty, and to the reward of her favour. She, in her turn, admired his strong- 
nerved limbs—his adroitness in dariing the javelin, and wielding the bunting-spear ; as 
well as his trophies of war, and the spoils of victory, and the chase, with which he was 
clad, when he wooed, thus, the maiden of his love. 
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and credit, under Hugh O’Neil, in Spain; and as a military officer, he was as intrepid 
as he was skilful. Having received from Cardinal Richlieu, then governing France, the 
strongest assurances of support, he proceeded to his native land, and found no difficulty 
in rousing the lords of the pale to arms, and inflaming them with a sense of the injuries 
they had suffered.” O’Drisco.. 
*Q’Moore’s victory at Julianstown, gave fresh hopes to the Irisb, while it strack the 
Lords Justices in Dublin with dismay. Lord Gormanstown, after O’Moore’s success, 
who took the lead among the Catholic nobles of the pale, issued an order to the sheriff 
.of Meath, to collect the inhabitants of this county. ‘lhe Lords Fingal, Gormanstown, 
Slane, Louth, Dunsany, Trimbleston, Netterville, together with about one thousand 
See assembled on an eminence, called the hill of Crofty, near Trim. 
ere O’Moore harangued the convocation, explained his views, and eloquently invoked 
the Lords to take up arms for the maintainance of the King’s prerogative, and to make 
the subjects of Ireland as free as those of England,” ial LELanp, 
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Dr. Josern Wartron.—The distinguished author of the essay on the “Genius and 
writings of Pope,” was noted for his obsequious condescension, and aflable politeness 
to ladies. He was never known even to frown in the presence of a female. His deve- 
tion to the fair sex was, however, on one occasion, put to a test that would tire the pa- 
tienee of a stoic, and ruffle the smooth temper of a laughing philosopher. He was in- 
vited one day, by a gentleman in Winchester, to dine at his house with a fashionable 
party, among whom, by way of inducement¢he told the Doctor there was to be a young 
lady who was nearly related to Pope. The Doctor rejoiced exceedingly at an invita- 
tion which would introduce him to a relative of the great poet, from whom he fondly 
expected to derive some valuable private information. Incited by all the eagerness 
which so strongly characterized him, he, on his introduction, immeciately seated him- 
self close to the lady, and, by inquiring her consanguinity to the illustrious bard, enter- 
ed at once on the subject ;—when the following amusing dialogue occurred :— 

Lady.—Pray, Dr. Warton, did not you write a book about my cousin Pope? 

Doctor.—I have, Madam, but [ wanted materials, which I flatter myself I shall now 
be so fortunate as to procure from your kind politeness ? 

Lady.—La! sir, 1 should be delighted to see it; for it must be vastly clever and en- 
tertaining. Did not my relative write’some fine plays, Sir? 

Doctor, (with evident surprise.)—I never heard, Madam, but of one dramatic attempt. 
Perhaps, you, my dear lady, will make the world of letters indebted to you, for usher- 
ing into light, the dramatic manuscripts of Pope; your doing so will immortalize your 
name. 

Lady.—Oh, Lord! Sir, I am in error—you will pardon me, for T méaht one. Mr. 
Shakspeare, whom I always confound with my cousin. Excuse the mistake, Sir. 

This was really too much, even for the Doctor’s refined gallantry; and, in-a tone of 
subdued contempt, and cold irony, he replied—‘* Oh, Madam, you are quite excusable 
indeed, as the mistake was mine ;”—aud then, making a profound bow, he changed his 
seat to the opposite side of the room, where he sat, to the amazement of # large party, 
with such a mingled countenance of arehness and chagrin,—exbtbiting such an intellec- 
tual struggle between his taste for tlie ridiculous, and his natural politeness, as would 
well become the speaking expression of Garrick’s face. 

O’Keere’s Lonvon Hermir.—The plot of this amusing comedy, was taken from the 
following authentic anecdote —Mr. Hamilton, a lover of the antique, and an eecentri¢ 
virtuoso, possessed the beautiful and pictuiesque domain of Painshill, near Cobham, in 
Surry. Ina solitary rock, embosomed in a forest, and overhanging a winding river, he 
caused a hermetic cell to be excavated. ‘Yo carry his favouriie whim to the climax of 
folly, he advertised in the London papers for an ascetic person, who was willing to be- 
come the hermit of that woodland solitude, under the following, among many other eu- 
rious conditions :—They stipulated, that he should dwell in the hermitage for seven 
years, without ever speaking to a female; that he should be provided with a Bible op- 
tical glasses, a mat for his bed, a hassock for his pillow, un hour-glass for his time- 

iece, water for his beverage, and food from the mansion-house, which was to be 

rought him daily, by a female servant, with whom he was never to exchange a syl- 
lable ; he was to wear a camlet robe, never to cut his beard or nails, to tread on san- 
dals, never stray beyond the precincts of his rock ; that if he faithfully adhered to these 
restrictions for seven years, he should at the lapse of that period receive seven hundred 
guineas; but, on the breach of any of these conditions, the whole was to be forfeited, 
and all the loss of time remediless. A young gentleman, of a noble family in London, 
who had squandered his patrimony in gaming and dissipation, agreed to the terms, and 
assumed the anchorite habit: but lo! ere the lapse of three months, he was tempted by 
a pretty, insinuating dairymaid, whom he bad left, prior to his flight, in such a way “ as 
women wish to be who love their lords.”” Lord Mount Edgecomb, and a Mr. Braydill, 
at that time possessed similar hermitages on their estates, and have made the like offers. . 

Brive’s Caxes—Were first introduced by the Romans at their nuptial feasts. The 
moment the marriage ceremony was solemnized, a cake of wheat and barley Was bro~ 
ken in the name of Juno, over (he bride’s head, and then cut in pieces, ant} handed by 
her to all the guests. ‘This was called the confarreation, in token of the firm alliance 
that should subsist between man and wife. 

Dringine Heattus.—The custom of drinking healths was borrowed from the 
Greeks by the Romans. Ovid, the sweet bard of love, relates, that the Roman gallants, 
when toasting their mistresses at their convivial parties, used to drink a glass of wine 
for every letter in their names. The ceremony of drinking healths in Fengland, was 
introduced, according to Dr. 'Trusler, in 460, on the occasion of the marriage of Prince 
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Vortigern, with the beautiful Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, king of Britain, who, on 
being presented with the wine cup by her spouse, drank his health in conformity to the 
Seripture compliment, ‘‘O King, live for ever!” 

Sarotine rue Lapres by their relations, was introdaced by the ancient Romans, not 
out of respect for them, but to find, by their breath, whether they had been drinking 
wine; a crime which disgraced any Jady found guilty of it, and excluded her from all 
fashionable circles ; so that it became an adage to say, “ She that sacrifices to Bacchus, 
will certainly also make her offerings at the altars of Venus.” 


¥ 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY.—No. I. 


Bovanoo. res 


I had feoquently heard of this retired spot, previous to my tour through Upper 
Canada, in June, 1829—it having acquired some celebrity with the Indians, and with 
curious travellers, as well for its note in traditionary legends, as the uncommon beauty 
and novelty of its natural decorations ;—and, in company with a fellow traveller, and a 
Canadian resident of the vicinity as a guide, | set out early in the morning from our 
lodgings at Le Verigé, and proceeded towards the mountain, which embosoms the inte- 
resting glen.of Bouanoo.—The sun was just tinging with tints of yellow light, the 
mountains of the east, as we arrived at its base ; from which we ascended a declivity of 
nearly a mile, following a rude footpati, over glens, through ravines—wending along 
the dizzy brow of the precipice, or buried in the dense foliage of the thicket beneath. 
We found curselves, at length, on the ridge of the mountain, where we lingered a mo- 
ment to enjoy the rare prospect which its elevation commands. Seldom have I been 
delighted with so great a diversity of wild scenery as lay extended before me. ‘To the 
north, the picture panenntes a vast exient of country, through which the Utawas glided 
like a beam of light—enlivened by bright lawns of living green—majestic groves _of 
hemlock and pine, waving their dark and solemn boughs in the breezes of morning— 
and the deep and dense phalanx of tie immense wilderness, which stretches to the 
north, and bounds the view. As far as the eye could reach, no trace of art, save the 
rural hotel of Le Verigé, could be seen ;—all was one grand delineation of the majesty 
of the designs of nature. 

We now descended the southern side of the mountain, and having forced our wa 
through thickets, of deep entangled boscage, we were at once astonished and appalled, 
on finding ourselves on the dizzy verge of a ledge of rocks, from which we beh:-ld the 
romantic and shadowy depths of Bouanoo, in whose undisturbed bosom a hermit would 
delight to retire. ‘The opposite ascent was beautifully contrasted with the one upon 
which we stood—the former presenting a delight{ui variety of green verdure, besprinkled 
with columbines, and blushing honeysuckles,—while the latter displayed an umbrageous 

icture of fearful steeps, and rocky brows, unenlivened by foliaceous decorations, save 
the light fringe of brakes, or here and there a lonely hemlock, that had “ cast anchor in 
the rifted rock,” bending their gloomy forms over the abyss below. 

The cavern, which is seen in these rocks, has been vulgarly denominated the ‘‘ De- 
vil’s Mouth.” ‘The entrance to this cave is narrow, and extremely difficult; nor is ac- 
cess to it altogether unattended with hazard, as we were obliged to let ourselves down 
to its mouth, by means of the clefts and crevices in the rocks above. As I entered, I 
was agreeably surprised to find myself in a spacious apartment, whose roof was 
gemmed with sparkling stones, and hung with the pearly drops which had gathered from 
the atmospheric moisture, and the floor of which was clad in a soft green carpet 
of moss, whose unfading bues could not be rivalled by the richest dyes of art. Owing 
to the extreme darkness of this recess, we were unable to satisfy our curiosity, by exa- 
mining the interior; but from the sound of water, trickling apparently at considerable 
distance within, we concluded that its extent must have been several hundred feet. 

The glen beneath, is brightened with the silvery glances of a little rivulet, of the most 
pellucid water l ever beheld, stealing cs 5 Monga beneath the long rich grass, here 
and there pasating into view, until, after gliding over numerous cascades, and meander- 
ing through the plain below, it mingles with the Utawas. The gentle murmurs of this - 
stream, and the blithe notes of the feathery inhabitants of the neighbouring shades, 
formed a harmonious concert, which rendered the scene more delightful. From the 
numerous tribes of flowers which smiled around, I cuiled many rare and elegant bota- 
nical specimens. What attaches more interest to this sequestered spot, is a tradition, 
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existing among the adjacent Indians, that it was the scene of the slaughter of a famous 
Chippewayan chief, many years ago.* 

Although I have never seen a description of Bouanoo, yet I think it far superior, in 
point of grandeur and sylvan beauty, to any spot of the kind, whose curiosities the 
graphic pens, and magic pencils, of gifted travellers and artists, have illustrated ;—and 
were the beauties of this retired spot delineated by the pen of a Goldsmith, or the ex- 
quisite touches of a Raphael, it would be looked upon by the world with due admira- 
tion. A Wanpereg, 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


Tue new Tracevy or Metamora.—A Birp’s Eye view or Mr. Forrest’s ?ErFoRM- 
ANCES. 


“ Fiat Justitia, ruat celum.” 


American genius, it appears, is excluded for ever, by an insuperable barrier, from tra- 
gic excellence ; and Melpomene seems determined, that it shail never enter her temple, 
with what she considers its worthless offerings. 'The tragic muse disowns her votaries in 
America, and even denies them the poor favour of following her triumphal car. This 
prohibition, which is sanctioned by justice, and the concurrence of the legislature of 
Apollo, 1s imputed by American pride to the intrigues of English prejudice; for every 
opinion, however fair and unbiassed, that levels the unfounded vanity of the puerile and 
silly pretension of American literature, is ascribed to presupice. If we were to say that 
the squabby Dutch pile, the City Hall, had none of the grace and grandeur of Grecian 
architecture, one of the spelling-book scribes of the Courier, would assail and pelt us 
with the mud of scurrility, and call us every name io the baptismal registery of Bil- 
lingsgate. But we are not to be intimidated by the broken shafts of sciolists, for we 
shall fearlessly, during our brief sojourn here, continue to write, in the full spirit of our 
motto, of American men and manners, and to give expression to our opinions, with a ean- 
did boldness, which shall demonstrate our reckless indifference to the buzzing and bit- 
ing of the puny hornets of the New-York Morning Papers. We never will allow, that 
the cackling of the stupid geese of the Hudson, is as melodious as the song of the tra- 
gic swans of the ‘Thames or the Liffey.—We never will allow, that Percivat has the 
jospiration of Byron, or that Mrs. Rovat, certainly the best writer among the worthy 
matrons of fifty, who, in the second childishness of vanity, choke the paths of American 
Jiterature with their Sibyliine leaves, has a spark of the sublime genius of Lapy Morgan, 
While ever we can wield a pen, we shall consider ourselves-bound, by the duty we owe 
the literature of our country, to prostrate arrogant assumption, and bloated conceit.— 
But let us begin to dissect the ‘ tragedy’ (what a misnomer!) of Metamora. 

We must take leave to examine this image of clay,—to scrutinize the proportions of 
the rough-hewn statue of American Stone,which has been lately honoured with a pedestal 
in the metropolitan theatre of the United States. We need not tell our readers,that Ame- 
rica is not the country of Maturin,—of Milman,—of Cornwall|,—of Sheil,—of Knowles, 
or of Morton, therefore we shall not tell them what would be an untruth,—that-Meta- 
mora has filled up, with a legitimate tragedy, the yawning desideratum of American drae 
matic literature, or that it has a single essential of tragic merit, which would insure it 
the chance of a representation, in any regular theatre in London. As a dramatic com- 
position, it is the “ shadow of a shade ;”—an incongruous medley of dulness and insi- 
pidity, without a single redeeming atonement of language, sentiment, situation, or inei- 
dent. It is a motley patchwork, whose fustian phraseology is plastered, here and there, 
with furtive sentences from Macpherson and Sheridan, which glare like scraps of em- 
broidery on faded tapestry ; an@# whose confounded exhibitions, present only.an awk- 
ward transposition, of scenes and situations borrowed from other dramas, ‘She mauad- 
lin versification of the dreary dialogue, is so harsh and discordant, that it rattled its 
metrical fetters with such an intolerable clangour, as pained every euphonious ear. 
Metamora’s speeches are in the most unheroic, the most unpoetic, and the most vapid, 
and spiritless language, that ever was putinto the mouth of a hero by a dramatic proser. 





* it appears from the accounts which I have been enabled to learn, that a party of Chippewayans, 
headed by their chief, Beaumayree, had, on their return from an expedition against an eastern tribe, 
the name of which has faded into oblivion, encamped in this recess. When asleep, at night, a party of 
their enemies surprised and seized them, and sacrificed their chieftain and his whole party to their yen. 
geance.--'I'he grave of Beaumayree, who bore the native heraldric appellation ofthe * Western Bear,” 
ig still marked by.a pile of stones, which our guide pointed out tous The chief of the assassins paid 
the debt of his crime—having fallen a victim to Chippewayan revenge some years afterwards. 
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CE enamine penne 
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The author has not given us a gleam of cloquence—a glow-worm ray of poetry-—a 
flash of thougi.t, or a flame of fancy, to brighten the darkness of his dull, inanimate, and 
desuded dialorue. 

In fine, Metamora, as a literary composition, is utterly destitute of the power and 
spirit of poetic diction; and as a drama, in plot and conduet, it is absolutely defective to 
reprehension. It is a mere pantomimie exhibition of stage tricks and mannerisms, 
factitious touches and clap-traps, that disgust intellect with their glare and glitter. ‘The 
author, however, bei.g an actor, became conscious of his inability to move the passions 
of anygaudience, by his poetry, resorted to the last resource of dullness, spectacle and 
conflagration, and succeeded admirably in pleasing many of the natives, by the din of 


“Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder,” 


which called forth from them bursts of acclamation! When such a meagre and mise- 
rable dramatic abortion as Metamora, is hailed with applause, why, then, should any 
American dramatist give himself the trouble of writing elegantly, or painting poetically, 
for an audience, Whose apprehension is never touched by the impassioned eloquence of 
the tragic muse? 

So much for the author. It now remains for us to speak of the performance.—Mr. For- 
REST, as might be expected, was quite at home; frigidly precise, and formally correct, and 
more than realized the beau ideal of the author in the personation of the hero, for so, we 
suppose, we must cal] the nondescript Indian chief, Metamora. In such a tame, unintellec- 
tual representation as this, which requires only postures and grimaces,we might pronounce 
Mr. Forrest’s “ sayings and doings’ faultless, with the exception of his roaring rant in 
the Council-Chamber. We think he is very clever in naturally personating bis aborigi- 
nal ancestors ;—and why should he not, like Charles Surface, take liberties with his 
relations, and hammer them down »s he may think proper? His pivions can certainly 
carry him as high as the earth-born genius of bis dramatic countrymen can soar ; but if 
he attempts to rise, with his waxen wings, above that level, he will fall with all the dis- 
grace of a Deedalus. Inthe sublime regions of poetry, he cannot live, because it is a fiery 
spbere, in whose lofty skies, the eagie of genius alone can hover, and safely ride on the 
eourser of Apollo, ‘‘alaso lumine solem.” Passion—virtuous heroism—enthasiastic love 
—daring speculation—wild and visionary romance—tender pathos—and acute sen- 
sibility—are too exalted for the flight of a bir of so heavy a wing as the American 
swan. It is in vain for him, like Kean,to play the Proteus, and assume, without 


effort, every kind of shape, no matter whether of God or Demon. Kean animatcs 


every passion with a living soul—Forrest only presents us with a rude statue ; 
the former combines the most picturesque organic requisites, with nature and sen- 
sibility—the latter disfigures his attitude by graceless affectation ;—for neither the po- 
sitions of the body nor the disposition of the mind are ever cast by the graces, in the 
mould of harmony, in his acting, so as to preduce an impressive effect. He always 
labours, as if lis powers were tasked; he uniformly plays himself, but not the part 
the author assigned him. In scenes of intense and high passivn, he is stiff, frigid, aud 
and tame, where he, “ever and anon,” fails to enkindle burning indignation, or delineate 
terror so as to appal lis audience. Look at him, for instance,it Othello ; how diminished 
are the capabilities of the mighty man in that difficult character! Who will assert that 
he is able to paint his soul rending passion, or agony of feeling? Can any thing be 
more frivolous, or so ludicrously fastidious, as his gladiatorial imitation of Kean’s solemn 
and beautiful manner of pronouncing the noble Moor’s farewell soliloquy. He never 
succeeds in stamping identity on his characters, or in portraying them with judgment, 
or in varying them with the lights and shades of discrimination. 

The outline of his conception it is true, is sometimes spirited, but the picture is never 
embodied with life, passion, or energy, so as to appeal to %ue heart, the sensibiliiy, and the 
imagination. We admire the frame, but the bodiless canvass presents neither beauty, 
nor colouring, to impress the mind. We believe we may predict, that in depicting the 
terrible, the romantic, or the vehement affections, Mr. Forrest will never hold the reins 
of the passions, nor govern, with potent sway, hearts and tears like Kean, the “ king of 
sorrows.” 

There is, we imagine, no one who will deny Mr. Forrest the possession of one attri- 
bute of gentus—ambition. if he cannot pull down tragedy from her car of fire, it is not 

be want of courave that causes the failure of his meny daring attempts. For instead 
of contenting himself with the fame he had acquired by his felicitous imitation of Macrea- 
dy in Tell, Virgxnius, and Damon ; instead of remaining thus fixed and stationary on his 
pedestal of popular estimation, he became in his natural orbit fatigued, which he thought 
too circumseribed a sphere for his genius, and impatiently bursting the trammels of pra- 
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dence, then seductive vanity allured him into an element where his powers were totally 
inadequate to sustain his assumptions. Regardless of consequences, while intoxicated 
with the puffs of injudicious admirers, he madly ventured into rash experiments, and 
in endeavouring to pluck that forbidden fruit of dramatit excellence, which all devoutly 
wish for, but few succeed to reach, he displayed an imbecility that has clouded the lus- 
tre of his popularity. 

A man, like him, who declaims in a style of eloquence, that would be more suitable 
for the dull sermons of Dr. Sprina, than for enunciating, with emphatic elegance of elo- 
cution; the passionate philosophy of Hamlet—the heart-breaking griefs of Othello—the 
diabolical hypocrisy of [ago—the burning rage of Lear—or the tyrannic fury of Richard. 
In a word, Mr. Forrest must study Walker’s Dictionary, and get rid of his Yankee 
brogue, before he can speak prose like a man of education, or poetry like a man of culti- 
vated taste. 

Mrs. Sharpe, in the character of Vsimeoke, Metamora’s wife, was indeed interest- 
wi and Mrs. Hilson was as amiable, gentle, and even as ever, in the part of Oceana. 

e regretted exceedingly, to see so excellent and various a performer as Mr. Barry, 
representing such a common-place character as Horatio, and endeavouring to sustain 
that impersonal nonentity. ‘Though he played with heart and feeling, it was impossible 
for him to make any thing of the part, as “ set down for-him.” 


DOCTOR MACNEVEN, AND OUR HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


The patriotic and talented gentleman, whose name we have prefixed to this article, has, in 
every intercourse which we have had with him, evinced towards us the warmth of politeness, 
liberality of disposition, and generosity of civility, which we, asa public Irish writer, whose 
pea, for four years, (the period of our residence iu America) has glittered with some fame, in 
the advocacy of our common country, might naturaily expect from a character of such prominent 
celebrity, to whom we were taught, from our infantile diys, to look up with reverence and 
regard. We never asked a favour of Dr. Macneven, and we are proud in making the 
ackuowledgment, that he did not cheerfully confer :—in sickness, the lenitive balm wasadmin- 
istered by the able and kind physician gratuitously, and in the feeble infancy of the In1sa 
SHIELD, which is vow, thank the patronage of [nis MEN! like a giant, running over the solar 
course of popularity, he was one of the six geatlemev, who paid a year’s subscription in 
advance. 

We state these things, in order that the world may know how far we stand indebted to the 
friendship of Dr. Macneven, and to adduce an evidence that we haye an ‘Irish heart,” in 
which INGRATITODE shall never find a sanctuary. If cold indifference has madea breach in 
the cordiality of our intimacy, the cause arose from public considerations. Asthe Doctor isa 
public and historical character, he cannot be so overweeningly fastidious, as to feel displeased 
with us for introducing his name, which is publie property, into our pages. The unwarranta- 
ble misrepresentations of a little knot of ignorant calumniators, who pretend that they are his 
‘€confidants,”’ imperatively impose on us the necessity of resorting to this pablic mode of refu- 
ting the most malicious and groundless falsehood, that was ever uttered by. the profane lips of 
arrogaut impudence. 

Did you, Dr. Macneven, we respectfully, but fearlessly ask the questions.—ever dictate, 
correct, or suggest, a single sentence of our History or Irenanp? Did you ever assist us in 
the composition of a solitary article in the IrntsH# SsigLtp? Did you, at any time, favour us 
with the loan of any work on the history, biography, or antiquities of Ireland, since the first 
number of this periodical was published? We put these interrogatories to this respected gentle- 
man, if order that his candid and unqualified negative answers may stamp the Lig on the base 
and groundless insinuations of that literary impostor, the Yorkshire Sergeant, who holds the felo- 
nious scissors of the dying thing of trash, yclept the ** Truth-Teller /” and silence the echo with 
which some of the grog-store compeers of this caitiff hypocrite, have propagates them. Now, 
we are “armed so strong itt honesty,” and so confident of the ENTIRE ORIGINALITY of our 
History, that #é defy any man who reads it, to point out a single furtive sentence, in the 
whole contexture of fifteen chapters. Let them, if they can, convict us of plagiarism, We 
want no stolen plumes in our cap—we disdain to dupe the credulity of our countrymen, by 
arrant hypocrisy, for we feel we have talents that require no props frou: a disowned American 
hireling, like that spiritless creature, who is the jackall of the illiterate English scissors-holder of 
the Lie-Teller, whose Midas ears, this back-ground scribe ignobly conceals in a garland of 
nettles and hemlock, from the sight of the public. 

But the ignorant and deceptious Truth-Teller has run its race of duplicity and dulness: it 
can no longer gull Irishmen—for it totters oa the verge of the grave, in which it will fall, 
with the concurrence of every Irishman who prizes sincerity and genius,and who hates the 
double dealing of vulgar Englishmen, who, if even sincere in their worthless advocacy, have no 
alent to make it effective or useful. What! are we to suffer the bulls and blunders of a 
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Yorkshire crimp, who was taught to spell by telegraph, and write on sand, by Joseph Lan- 
caster, to be fastened on the literary reputation of our country? No! Forbid it, pairrotism— 
forbid it, justice—forbid it, NATIONAL SYMPaTHY !—'Tbere is not a ray of Irish mind dawn- 
ing on the wretched editorial trastpof the dark aad insipid Jruth-Zeller ! 

t no one say that which is not true,(hat we now come forward,when the few days of the 7ruth- 
Teller’s inglorious existence are numbered ; when the doom of the despicable ‘thang,’ to use a favour- 
ite phrase of Cobvett, is decided, to push it into the grave. Our readers will recollect that we 
we nave avifurmly deoounced the aifroniry and impudence of * a pair of Yorkshire adventu- 
rers,”” who, without the least share of education or talent, succeeded by the imposition of bare- 
faced plagiarism, and the vulgar scribbling of the back-ground Yankee, iu palwing their 
wretched “ thing”? of “shreds and patches,’’ on our countrymen, as au Irish paper,and in thus 
heodwioking their good-natured credulity. It was from no motive of envy—euvy, indeed ! 
would an uneducated English peasant, like the mock editor of the mock Tyuth-Telier, be worth 
even the couiempt of our envy? No—our aim ia decrying and derogatiug the miserable and 
illegitimate bantiing of hypocrisy, was to cleanse and expurgate the literary character of our 
country, which was so uujustly contaminated by being coupled with a worthless paper, 
like the Truth-Teller, in whose ignorant Columns, there was, for the last two years, no Jrish 

en, 

If a literary Irishman had any control over its editorial management, would he insult Irish 
feeling, as the sergeant has done, by the insertion of the Police Reports of the most prejudiced 
London papers—distorted reports, which exhibited some of our countrymen and women too, 
in the most grotesque carricatures of exaggerated burlesque? Wituess ‘* Biddy Murphy's red 
petticoat,” and ** Emancipation courtship,” whieh appeared in the nick-named Truth-Teller, 
some time ago! ‘Lhis might be sport to the addle-pated scissors-holder, and to his haif-lettered 
underiing—but it was a gross and irritating insult to the sensibilities of Irishmen ; and we 
know that some hundreds of them have indignantly resented it, as they ought. We rejoice 
that we have at last opened the eyes of our countrymen, to the duplicity by which they have 
been hoaxed—that we have boldly and fearlessly torn off the mask from the ugly visage o! Saxon 
hypocrisy. ‘*Why, Pepper,” exclaimed some of our yankeefied countrymen, Who value American 
pelf more than Irish patriotism, “ why are you contiuualiy cutting up the Truth-Teller ? 
They never attack you.” ‘* Why,” replied we, “because arrant imposition deserves expo- 
sure. Attack us, forsooth !—verily, they were not able! Who, gentlemen, could the scissors- 
holder of the Truth-Teller procure, in this city, that has the courage or ability to enter the 
lists of controversy with us? Would Mr. Sampson—would Dr. MacnevFn—would Mr. ‘I’. 
W. CLERK, (a gentleman, who, as a vigorous and classic writer, has few equals in Ameri- 
ca,) enroll themselves on the recruif-list of the English Crimp? Oh, no! Irish pride, aod 
Irish genius, spurn the degrading supposition. Then, let it be known that the boasted forbear, 
ance of the sergeaut, was but the pusillanimous forbearance of the fox in the presence of the 
lion. He could procure no one that was iool-bardy enough to encounter us :—ab! well the 
cunning Saxon knew, that if avy one of his friends, either a mock doctor, or a soi-disant alder- 
man, came into contact with us, that we would have made him “sacred to ridicule,” during 
his natural life, and impressed on his front, with a pen of fire, the figure of an ass as the suitably 
emblematic symbol of an unlettered mind. ‘ 

We do not wish that the free and candid language in which we have spoken in the beginning 
of this article, of Dr. Macneven,should be construed out of its proper meaning, which is far, 
we solemnly aver, from any servile desire of propitiating bis friendship by any unbecoming 
condescension, and as remote as the poles, from the intention of retracting a single syllable 
of the opinions, which we glory in having expressed of the relative comparative merits of our 
great and illustrious countryman, O’CoNnNELL, the very living personification of lreland—and 
that Rara avis of questionable patriotism, the late Taomas Appis EmMEt, the repudiator of 
the land of his birth. 

On this subject, we would be proud to have a pablic discussion with the Doctor, to grapple 
with him on its merits, as we assure him, that, however superior he might be to us on other 
grounds, in this fair field, his classic thunder would lose its lightning, and his logical pen its 
Gorgon terrors. The interest we take in O’'Convell’s fame, would arm us with new powers. As 
a scholar, conversant with the poetry and eloquence of Greece and Rome—and as a physician, 
chymist, and physiologist, Doctor Macneven is acknowledged by the concurrent voice of Europe 
and America, to stand in the first rank of eminent distinction. But,as an English writer of the 
present day, his style, which Longious would cai cold and critically correct, is.a little sullied 
and dimmed with the antiquated dust of the old school. He does not combine, in composition, 
the logic of Locke, with the magnificence of Dr. Johnson. The elegant graces of poetic elo- 
quence never adorn his diction with the luxuriant flowers of imagination. The chain of his 

wents is strong and massy—but it is a chain of rustyiron, We admire the base and shafis 
of the Doric columns of his syllogisms ; but when we raise our eyes to the entablature, we feel 
disappointed at the dearth of ornament, and the total destitution of sculptural embellishment, 

Before we conclude this article, we think it proper to state, that the origin of the cool- 
ness now subsisting between this amiable gentleman and us, is to be dated from the first 
night of the meeting of the Catruoric AssociaTiow, in this city,when he, with the assi-t- 
ance of his partisans, rejected a resolution of thanks to Danigx O’ ConnELL, which we offered 
on that occasion. This, with the appropriate censure, which we passed on the reprehensible 
an@ iniquitous vote to the Emmet monument, is “the head and front of our offending,’ 
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A VALEDICTORY ODE, 


TO GOWRAN, IN THE COUNTY OF KILKEN- 
NY—WRITTEN IN THE AFFLICTIVE MO- 
MENT THAT OCCURRED IMMEDIATELY AF- 
TER THE AUTHORESS HAD PARTED FROM 
HER DEAREST FRIEND, SARAH B——, OF 
CLASHWILLIAM, IN JUNE, 1829. 


* In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree— 
And a died iu that solitude singing, 
Whicli speaks to my spirit of thee.” 
Byron. 


Adieu! ye scenes of soft delight ! 
Scarce childhood’s happy reign is o’er, 
When swiftly fading from my sight, 
I views your fairy charms no more. 
Adieu, ye pleasing forms divine! 
Which fancy bade around me shine, 
When, fair as summer’s cloudless skies, 
Hope’s sunny landscape met these eyes— 
And health flush’d high my cheek with morning's 
roseate dyes. 
te 
Fansweis ! ye flowery meads and groves! 
Ye lawas—high woods—and cloister’d delle! 
Where Spring, a sylvan goddess roves, 
Aad nature unmolested dwells! 
Ye scenes—which once the muse held dear, 
As listening oft she deign’d to hear 
Her votary pour her untaught strain— 
When light of heart, and free from pain, 
She nots her numbers wild glide gently o’er the 
plain. 


This sickening heart, by grief oppress’d, 

No longer glows wh genial fire— 
No move to mirth a tune/u! guest, 

I seek to wake the warbling lyre! 
Mute are its springs to her who strives, 
When sorrow keen her bosom rives, 

Joy’s blissful passion to regain— 

isdom then teach me to refrain, 
And hide from public view Adversity’s sad train. 
MARY. 


Urica, N. Y¥. 25th Dac. 1829. 


ae 


SPENCER-WOOD.* 


[In the following effusion of poetic genius, our 
readers vill recognize the rich colouring of fancy, 
the vivid touches of feeling, and the graphic power 





# This is one of the most beautiful situations m 
Lower Canada, and the property of the late Hon. 
Micuaet Henry Pencevat, who resided there with 
his interesting family. It is handsomely situated 
on the lofiy banks of the St. Lawrence, about 
three miles from Quebec. The grounds and gravel 
walks are tastefully laid out, and highly ornament- 
ed with a variety of beautiful trees, which were 
planted by the hand of nature. The sceuery is alto- 
gether magnificent and pasticularly towards the 
east,where thy great precipices overhang “ Wolfe’s 
Cave,” which has derived Its name from that hero 
—who, with his British troops, nobly ascended its 
frowning cliffs, and took possession of the plains of 
Abraham. 








of description, that shine with such brillianey in 
those valued contributions, with which the grace- 
ful muse of Apam Kipp, Esq. has so finely deco- 
rated our Parnassian bouquet. } 


Through thy green groves and deep receding 
howers, 
Loved Srencen-woop! how often have I stray’d, 
Or mused away the calm unbroken hours, 
Beneath some broad oak’s cool refreshing shade. 


There, not a sound ‘disturbed the tranquil scene, 
Save welcome hummings of the roving bee 
That quickly flitted o’er the tufted green, 
Or where the :quirrel played from tree to tree. 


And I have paused beside that dimpling stream 
Which slowly winds thy beauteous groves among, 

Till from its breast retired the sun’s last beam, 
And every bird had ceased its vesper song. 


The blushing arbours of those classic days, 
Through which the breathings of the slender reed 
First softly echoed with Arcadia’s praise, 
Might well be pictured in thy shelter’d mead. 


And blest were those who found a happy home 
In thy loved shades, without one throb of care— 

No murmurs heard, save from the distant foam 
That rolled in coluinns o’er the great Chaudiere. 


And I have watched the moon in grandeur rise 
Above the tinted maple’s waving breast, 

And take her brilliant pathway through the skies 
Till half the world seem’d lull’d in peaceful rest- 


But soon—how soon a different scene | trace, 
Where I have wandered, or oft musing stood— 
And those whose cheering looks enhanced the 
place, 
No more shall smile on thee, lone Spencer-woop! 


THE RIVER OF OTTAWAS, 


INSCRIBED TO ADAM KIDD, ESQ. 


Beside the rapid Ottawas, 
When night is at its breathless noon 
And on the sky the seraph stars . 
Burn trembling round the silver moon~ 
Where bending o’er the silent wave 
The giant pines in beauty stand, 
Like forms of the departed brave, 
Returned to guard their native land 


There, bounding in the light canoe, 
At midnight o’er its moenlight tide, 
When sweet the breezes tremble through 
The balmy groves that fringe its side— 
How mild can musing memory dwell 
Upon the days of glory fled, 
When proudly fought and nobly fell, 
The storied chiefs who now ave dead ! 


Those scenes are stil! the same as when 
Beside that river’s rapid flood, 

The Huron war-cry roused the glen 
When red that river ran with blood : 

But where are they—that hardy race, 
The tenants of the mountain rock," 
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Who urged the chamois in the chace, 
And met unmoved the battle’s shock ? 


Beneath a fragraut green sward bier, 
Within a cold and lonely grave, 
The hunter of the wildwood deer 
Sleeps by that wild impassioned wave. 
What though upon the verdant sod, 
Where sings the pensive whippoorwill, 
Where once the ** Huron Chicftain” trod— 
The hunter of the stormy hill! 


No sculptured marble stands to trace 
Their names unto the stranger’s gaze : 
Forgotten though that haughty race 
Who fought and liv’d in other days. 
Yet cents, o’er their lonely grave, 
Recounts their lofty deeds of fame ; 
And weeping o’er that wizard wave, 
She sings the Huron warrior’s name ! 
CAROLAN. 
New-York, Dec. 24th, 1829. 


WARWOOD CASTLE.* 
I 


Wanrwoop! thy halls are dark—no footstep falls, 
Save the light spirit’s lonely midnight tread, 

Within thy mouldering ivy-festoon’d halls— 
Where grimly sleep ms unforgotten dead! 


The bleak winds sigh in solemn melody 
Along thy echoing halls in music deep, 
And seem to murmur as they whisper by, 
A requiem wild for — in death who sleep. 
il. 

Oh ! where are they who graced thy halls of yore— 
Who bore thine honour in the battle-gloom— 
Apd bled ?—proud Bannock '+ thou bast drank 
’ their gore ! [tomb ! 

Where are they 7 yon darkly slumbering 


Thy dark-gray battlements, whose giant brow 
Frowned orce in martial pits upon the foe— 
In sad decay are ruin-crumbled now— 
Sole inonuments of those who sleep below! 
Vv 


Lone pile! still lives thy fame—and oft and well 
The peasant loves to tell thy mournful doom, 
And trill in Border-lay,{ his deeds who fell, 
Shrined in the glory of a martyr’s tomb. 
ALBANIA. 





* This ruin-defaced pile, although nearly desti- 
tute of any trace of its wensdey grandeur, is still to 
be seen at Tinmouth, (Northumberland.) Though 
of little historical celebrity, it was the seat of a 
Border skirmish, A. D. 1304. Warwood Castle 
was in the possession of the Pitcairne family nearly 
one century—yet it Owed its foundation to a more 
ancient family. 

+ Sir Richard Pitcairne, as well as his nephew, 
Philip Gieneven, were slam at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, A. D. 1314. The family seat of this 
knight was deserted soon after his death.— Among 
his descendants, are Sir William Pitcairne, or 
Pitkin, Bart. who was appointed Governor of the 
colony of Connecticut, in America—and William 
Pitkin, Esq. late Chief Justice of that state, (Vide 
Belknap’s Biog .Dic.) as well as the chivalrous Ma- 
jor Pitcairne, who fell a victim to revolutionary 
vengeance, at Bunker’s Hill. 

t Vide “ Lord Alverton,” a Border Tale. Edin- 
burgh edition, 1770—pp. 87. 








HENRYW’S GRAVE. 


Oh! cold is the grave where the flowrets are weep- 
ing 
Their tremulous tear-drops of dew on the tomb, 
Where beauty and innocence sweetly are sleeping, 
And the wild mountain roses in solitude bloom. 
The lovely young Mary in sadness was knee! 
O’er the spot which contained all her heart held 
most dear, [ing, 
When adown her pale cheek in its brilliancy steal- 
There fell om the marble a beautiful tear ! 


That tear-drop was such as the angels might weep 
O’er the sins of mankind from their bright homes 
above— 
In the heart was its fountain of tenderness deep, 
The fervour which warmed it, the magic of love. 
In the shade of an arbour a seraph reclining— 
That spirit who guards over innocence here— 
Beheld through the dark mists, that crystal drop 
shining, tear. 
Like a star in the night-gloom, that tremulous 


And heard the wild accents with sympathy fraught, 
The name of her Henry, while wandering nigh ; 

That tear drop of love from the marble she caught, 
And concealed in her bosom that sorrowing sigh . 

That tear it a gem in the bright clouds afar— 
There brightly it shines In the blué*®ky above; 

And the seraph who guards that immaculate star, 
Is the angel of innocence, beauty, and love! 


The dews on the flowrets that cold tomb enwreath- 
ing, [weeps ; 
Are the tears which that pure star of sympathy 
That sigh of despair is the night-wind that’s breath- 
ing 
O’er the tomb where that maid by her young 
lover sleeps. CAROLAN, 


New-York, December, 1829. 


— 


TO MARY. 


Oh! why should souirupe, sweet maid! 
Be decked with all that’s fair? 

Though fragrant is the leafy shade, 
Love seldom wanders there. 

The mountain rock—the balmy dell, 
Were never inade for thee! 

Young beauty, with her witching spell, 
Should roam unchained ana tas. 


Thus woman, though her happiest hours 
Are round the social hearth, 

May roam through pleasure’s floral bowers, 
And cheer the halls of mirth : 

For why should charms in secret shine— 
Their worth, their power unknown— 

Like diamonds glittering in the mine, 
Though fit to grace a throne ? 


Then let not Solitude o’er thee 
Its wintry influcnce fling ; 
Or cloud thy herp’s wild melody, 
Or chill its fairy string !, 
And-Mary! be thy charms confest— 
For beauty must belong 


" To her, who has those strains addrest 


To Souirupe, in song. CAROLAN. 
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